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■ • ■ . FOR E W O.R D - . , 

With the passage of Public Law 94-142 came, the challenge to 

* 

the public school system to educate handicapped children in 

•••*'. 

regular classrooms, the least restrictive environment in many 
instances. For many teachers, the presence of handicapped chil- 
dren in their classes presents problems which the teachers are 
ill-prepared to resolve. ,\ 

Martin (1974> identifies attitudes, fears, anxieties, and 
possible overt rejection as barriers to the placement of handi- 
capped children in regular classrooms. Moreover, the placement * 
of- Black and other minority group handicapped children in regular 
classrooms presents" problems stemming from the^race, culture, 
and socioeconomic level of the students. The minority handi- 
capped child is confronted by the teacher's lack of sensitivity 
to and positive valuing of cultural differences as wfell as* his/ 
her inability to u$,e tea'ching/learning strategies and develop 
and/or rewrite curricula in response to the needs of minority 
.students, in addition, the term ""minority" has th\> -connotation 
^of being less than other groups with respetft to power, status, 
and treatment (Chinn, 1979). 

To assist teacher educators to overcome^ .these problems and. 
to implement P. L. 94-142, NABSE/TAC has developed this series 
of modules. It is anticipated that these modules will be infused 
in teacher education programs at historically Black institutions 
and, ' thereby, serve as vehicles to encourage and. inspire pre- 
service teachers to^use their minority perspectives and expertise 
for the benefit of special-needs minority students in relation 
to P:L. 94-142. . ' * . 



.There are five instructional "modules in this series. This 

instructional module and others in the series address the problems 

faced, by Ulack handicapped and other minority handicapped stu- 

dents. The spirit and letter of P.L. 94-142 are explored 1 

relative to their problems. The modules are as follows: 
* * 

• P.L. 94-142 and the. Itenonitu Child 1 - ' 

• Minority Handicapped Student* t A**e**ment 1 66 at 6 

and VKactice* ~ 

• The Vzve.lopme.nt and Veliveny, oj ItutKuctlonal Service* : 

A Commitment to Xhe HinoKittj f Handicapped Child 

StnuctuKinq the Le.an.YiJ.ngr Climate jon. Minority Handi - 
s tapped Student* ' : 

*. V, t * - - 

• V bluing the Viven*ity oj Minority Handicapped Student* 



The module P.L. 94-142 and the Minority C hild is to be 

~ \ : — 

used first. Thereafter, the, teacher educator mav choose to use 

any of the remaining modules as appropriate to the needs of his/ 
her student population. ^ 

All children have a right to equality of education. The 
National Alliance of BlacK School Educators believes th<xt throifgh 
efforts such as those of the Training Assistance Center equality 
of educational opportunity 'for all Black and other minority 
students can be attained. ' - 



Chfon, P. C, The exceptional minority child:, issues and 
fsome answers. Exceptional Children , 1979, 45, 532-536. 

4in, E. W. , So#e thoughts on mainstreaming. Exceptional 
Children and Youfh , November ,1974 , 150-153. . 
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, RATIO, NALE 

Tlie right of ail handicapped- children to an appropriate, 
free, publicly supported, education in the least restrictive 
environment has been guaranteed by the passage of Public Law 
94-142. Mandates contained ^in the law are especially relevant 
to Black and other minority children, since disproportionate 
numbers of these children have been identified as handicapped 
and placed in segregated educational settings. It is, therefore,, 
likely that substantial numbers of minority pupils will be 
mainstreamed. Thus, the implementation of P.L. 94-142 carries 
with it many implications for the psychosocial and cognitive » 
needs of handicapped Black and other minority children. The 
law also has tremendous implications for regular classroom 
teachers, teaching/learning strategies, and the learning , en- 
vironment. Therefore, teacher educators in historically Black, 
institutions have a ^responsibility to provide preservice. teachers 
with information and experience that will ip turn engender the 
knowledge, skills^, and sensitivities, needed to provide a 
positive learning climate for handicapped minority students-? 



O' . 
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GOAL 



The goal of the module is to provide teacher educators 
and prescrvic* teachers with information that will facilitate 
successful social, emotional, and academic functioning of 
handicapped minority students in the regular jclassroom 
environment* % ' • ~~ 
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INSTRUCTIONAL FLOWCHART 



. CLASS I 



Pre-assessment Test 
Lecture I * 

♦ 

1 



Handouts (II) 



CLASS II 



.Lecture II 



CLASS III 



N 



Lecture III 
Filmstrip 

Post-assessment Test 



Organizational Plan 

This module, Structuring The Learning Climate for Minority 
Handicapped Students, focuses on the development of interpersonal 
relationships that foster the development of a positive self- 
concept* Attention is, given to teacher-student and student- 
student interactions in an effort to determine the extent to 
which handicapped minority students are accepted in the regular 
classroom* In addition, attention is given to the materials, 
envirpnment and teaching, and behavior strategies needed to pro- 
vide a learning climate that is appropriate for minority handi- 
capped students. 0 

This module is designed to be presented in three 50-minute " I 
classes. Presession activities to familiarize r the teacher 
educaitor with the module have been included. r , ; 

PRESESSION * 

1. Read the entire module including handouts. 

2. _ Obtain and preview the suggested filmstrip. 

3. Obtain and duplicate handouts. 

4. Make transparencies. 

»- ««. © 

5. ReaTd additional materials on the education of the 

handicapped. 
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CLASS, I 

Material Equipment 

is * 

- /Instructional, Plans 



; Handouts 



I 



• * (I-&) Mainstreaming and the Minority 
Child: An Overview of Issues 
and a Perspective.* 

• (1-2) - The Attitudes of Regular Class- 
room Teachers Toward Main- 

streaming 'Scale (Optional) * 
, • d~3a, ' 

b) Pupil-Pupil Interaction Pref- 
erence Form, (Optional) 

/Transparencies Overhead Projector 

I 

• (TP-1) - Teacher- Student Interaction 

Analysis Form 

• (TP-2) Pupil, Perceptions of Teaeher- 

Student Interaction and 
I Support 

• (TP- 3) Pupil-Pupil Interaction 

Preference Form - , 

Pre-as5essment Test 4 , 
Lecture I 



CLASS II 



Material . Equipment 

Instructional Plans 
Handouts 

• • (II-l) Availability, Usability, and 
Desirability of Instructional 
Materials and Media for Mi- 
nority Handicapped Students 

• (II-2) .Teacher, Environment, and 

Learner Characteristics 

• (II-3) Assessment of Classroom 

Learning Environment 
(Optional) 



- v - 
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CLASS III 



Material 

i . " 

Instructional Plans 

Lecturp HI 
i . 

Filmstrip: Handling Behavior 
Problems* 



' . Equipment 
Filmstrip Projector 



Post-assessment Test 



♦Handling Behavior Problems. from Teaching^pfesource Series 
Approaches to Mainstreaming , Unit I cSn^be obtained fr 



rrom: 



Teaching Resource Corporation 
100 Boylston Street 
Boston, MA 02116 - 
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* COPYRIGHT INFORMATION 



Identified below is copyright information- on all articles 
.that are recommended for use in this module. Some articles re- 
squire a fee for use, and others do not. The articles that do 
not require a fee kre included . in the module, NABSE/TAC offers 
this information to facilitate your securing the articles* 



Handout 1-1 

Janes, R, , § Wilderson, F,, Mainstreaming and the minority 
child: an overview of issues and\ perspective, .In Jones, R, 
(Ed.) Mainstreaming and the minority child. 

Publisher: 

; • 1 ! \ - 

V Council for Exceptional Children 
j 1920 Association Drive-- \ * ... 

• Reston, VA 22091 \ - . ' 

Handout 1-3 « - ~ ' 

'■ ■ ■ t* 

Pupil-Pupil Interaction Preference Form and Directions for 
Administration,,, from: Gearheart, R,, § Weislxahn, 
M, W, The handicapped student in the regular classroom. 

Publisher: 

. * C, V, Mosby 

St. Louis; MO 

Handout II -2 v J 

Bland, E. et al,, Availability, usability, and desirabiTity-of 
instructional materials and media for minority handicapped 
students. Journal of Special Education, 1979, L3, 157-167, 

Publisher:- 

i 

* . 

Buttonwood Farms, Inc. '• 
1950 Street-Road., Suite .408 
Bensalem PA 19020 
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■INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN -GLASS I ^ 


0 

• 

o Behavioral Objective 


- ENABLING ACTIVITY 


\ 


s 

Teacher Educator 


Student 


r 

Materials 


' V 1) The student, will fee able 
£ /?' to identify factors that 
can contribute to the 
handicapped student t s 
\ sense of security and 

development of * a positive 
' self -concept . * \ 


• Lecture I 
« 


• Lecture I 
J ; 


\ ' 
Pre-assessment 

• Lecture ±: interpersonal v \ 
Relationships . 


2) The student will be able 
y to discuss how teacher 
: , ( attitudes impact Student- 

l Student interaction in 

\ M ■** the classroom. 

t • 

■* 


# Lecture I 


• Lecture, I 

Out>-of<~class 
reading tff hand- 
out 

> • 


t> Handout 1-1: Mains tr earning 
and the Minority Child: 
An Overview of Issues and 
a Perspective. 


^ 3) The stludent will be able 
to identify strategies 
that promote positive 
interactions between 
y\ <* handicapped students. 

* 


• Lecture I * 

* 

V 

t 


• Lecture I . 

• Have pupuls de- 
sign social in- 
teraction 
experience which 
will facilitate 

- increased accept- 
. ance of minority 
handicapped^child 
.children. 


• Lecture I: Interpersonal 
Relationships 

\ 

V 

\ t 

v - : * 



: V V , , ./ ' • OPTIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN ' CLASS I 

* * * . 


°. Behavioral Objective 


Enabling Activity 


* N 

Materials 


Teacher r.Owcator " 


Student 


,\ ■ ' . 

o 




1) Group activity: Have 
. ..students administei the 
"Attitudes of Regular 
Classroom Teachers To- 
ward Mains tr earning 
Scale" to 3-5 teachers. 
Students will tabulate 
the results and discuss 
how the attitudes of 
those teachers* may im- 
pact a handicapped stu- 
dent in the class. 


• Handout 1-2: The Attitudes * ; ( 
Regular Classroom Teacher's'** 
Towaxd Mainstreaming Scale. 

\ 


. i \ 

\ 


/ 


2) Write a one-page report 
on how a teacher may 
deliberately or inad- 
vertently affect 'a stu- 

x dent 1 s self -.concept . 


* 


o 

3) 

> 

* -* 

♦ 

*~ " . ; 21 • ' 

1 ERIC , t 


M 

/ 


3) Have students admini- 
ster Pupil-Pupil*. Inter- 
action Preference Form 
(Handout 3) to children- 
v wi-tHin .a mains Creamed 
cMssroora. Data may be 
iraed-rto compare pupil 
preference for inter- 
action with handicapped 
and nonhandicapped 
pupils. * J 

< 

o 


Handput I-3a & 3b: Pupil- 
Pupil Interaction Preference 
Form 

— '-- — — » i 

• 

r - 99 

•* 

- * _ _ 



CLASS I 



Handouts 




. \ 



HO 1-1 Maicstreaming and. the Minority Child: An 
Overview of Issues and a Perspective 

HO 1-2 „ The Attitudes of Regular Classroom Teachers 
Toward Mainstreaming Scale (Optional) - 

HO I-3a,b Pupil-Pupil -Interaction Preference Forms 
(Optional) * * . 



Transparencies . 



_TPzl Teacher-Student"Interaction Analysis Form 

TP- 2 Pupil Perceptions of Teacher-Student Interaction 

and Support ' - 

'TP-3 Pup il- Pupil Interaction Preference Eorm 



NAME 



DATE 



PROFESSOR 



STRUCTURING YHE LEARNING CLIMATE FOR 
MINORITY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



PRE-ASSESSMENT 



DIRECTIONS ; For each numbered item, there is a lettered set 

^ of alternative answers or completions. Select 

". x the BEST-ONE for, each item. Circle your respor ^. 

1. Which ONE of the following is NOT, a strategy to pro-, 
mote positive interaction between handicapped minority 
students and nonhandg capped students? 

a) establishing a buddy system \\ 

' b) 'holding rap sessions to bring students together 

c) giving leadership status to a low status child 

d) putting students with similar handicaps, together 

2. Which ONE of the following alternative behavioral 
strategies would NOT be used with a distractible 
child? . .. . 

a) moving the child's desk to a place" of minimum 
activity 

b) "keeping the child's work area clean 

c) * alternating quiet activities with ones that 
* involve movement 

d) providing a variety of instructional activities 
" * at -the same time 

.3-s. .WhdCh^QNE of the "following behavioral problems is NOT 

r.V ; r:£r:i caAibStitefiK'l^ special needs students? 

a) distractibility - a ' c) ability level 

b) hyperactivity . : * " d) short attention span 



.4.. Khich.ONE. v o£ the, following is NOT a level on which 
o behavior Management systems can be structured? ^- 



a) prevention 

b) exclusion * 



• c) coping behaviors 
d) direct intervention 



DIRECTIONS; For each numbered item, supply the correct, response, 

\ * \ . ^ f .« - . . 

"** ' 5. Factors that cart- contribute to the handicapped 1 

'.' . , minority -students sense, of security and development 

- . / * of a positive self-concept are: ' 



and 



if u 

ESSAY 



Discuss how teacher attitudes impact student-student 
interaction in the classroom.' 



Discuss specific adaptations relative to physical en- 
vironment, materials, and teaching strategies that 
teachers need to make -.to provide a learning climate 
conducive to the social and intellectual growth of 
handicapped minority students. 



The quality of interaction in the classroom is dependent 
upon several; factors that reflect the society at large. These 
factors are biases that have plagued our sqciety for years a ' 
they have a tremendous effect on the interaction in the clas 
room. v . They relate tt> race, ^socioeconomic status, and culture. 
In addition, bias against. persons with handicapping conditions 

! ' ' • * i ■ i. 

exists and is evidenced by the handicappeds 1 lack of social 
acceptance and their exclusion for the most part from publicly 
supported education prior to P.L. 94-142. In the school system, 
biases manifest themselves in* the use of discriminatory tests 
to negatively categorize racial minorities and the poor, as. 
low teacher expectations for minority students, in the failures 
that Black and other minority students experience, and in the 
loss of self-esteem suffered by low income children (Mercer, 
1974; Rdsenthal § J.a^obson, 1968; Hentoff, 1979; Shipman, 1976). 

Public Law £4-142 supports the concept of individuality 
and cultural diversity # in it^ provisions for a free appropriate 
education, individualized education program , and nondiscriminatory 
testing , but much of the implementation of the law lies with 
the regular v teacher. It is the regular teacher f s responsibility 
to adapt and adopt strategies and materials to effectively 
teach all the children in his/her classroom and to change be- 
haviors and attitudes that are .incompatible with helping students * 
succeed. 

The least restrictive environment provision of Public Law 
94-142 requires the placement of handicapped students with 



nonhandicapped students^ to the extent appropriate* • Whereas the 
least restrictive environment is specific to the child and 
denotes .nether special class or regular class placement, the 
regular class is the preferred placement* The presence of 
handicapped minority students in the regular class with non- 
handicapped white middle class students brings into focus the 

issue of differences. These differences are manifested in the 

V 

manner in which minority students respond and react to the 

** * 1 

events that .^>ccur in the classroom. ^ 

The difference^ that the handicapped minority student * 

exhibits impact the interaction between the student and his/ 

her middle class oriented teacher and nonhandicapped white 

middle class peers. The interaction 'that takes place in the 

classroom determines the climate in which students learn. The 

^learning climate can either enhance or impede the social and 

^academic growth of its participants. Johnson (1970) illustrates 

^the concept of school climate from a symbolic interaction frame 
rj • j 

{of reference in the following: 

N . * ' x . ' ^ 

Education, from a social-psychological point of view is 
f carried on in an organized social environment largely . 

) " through interpersonal processes. How a student responds 
in the classroom, for example, will depend upon such 
factors as the organizational structure and climate^ of the 
school, the nature of the student's goals and the goals 
of his teacher^ and' the reaction he. thinks his peers, 
parents, and friends will have to. his behavior. It is 
primarily withiii the extended teacher-student and student- 
student interaction in the classroom that education takes 
i< place. 



. Ttaihe.Ji-Stude.nt Interaction * 

There is little question that the teacher has a profound 
. influenced student behavior, achievement, and feelings of 
self -worth (Rosenthal § Jacobson, 1968; Shipman, 1976). The 
way in which the teacher relates to' the student can either 
greatly facilitate or seriously impede a student's success in 
school. Thus, this interaction is an important factor to con- 
sider with all students. However, it has even greater .imp'r 

t 

licatiohs for the minority student who is identified as 
handicapped. f 

The cultural, context in which handicapped Black and other 
minority students live does have implications for the learning 
climate. Because these students may have a communication style, 
incentive-motivation style, a human relations style, and style 
of thinking, perceiving, remembering, and problem solving that 
differ from those of middle class students, the teacher will 
have to make adaptations to the curriculum and teaching/ learning 
strategies.. The adaptations will be enhanced if teachers can 
demonstrate sensitivity »to the students'' cultural diversity by: 

1) conceptualizing culture in , terms of the important 
components of any culture^ that /tend to set groups 
apart from each other (communication patterns, 
customs of diet and dress, and the arts)\ A kn.owledg^e 
of the components of a culture* will engender some' 
awareness of cultural orientation. 

< 2) identifying and working with those characteristics " 
of individual learners t\at cause that learner to 
behave differently from that which the school 
commonly\anticipates (Button, 1977). 



A" 



^Public Law 94-142 mandates the provision of an appropriate ed- 
ucation to all handicapped children. An appropriate education 

, 4* 

emphasizes special education and related services designed to 
meet the unique needs of handicapped children. Black and other 
minority handicapped students have unique needs. The realiz- 
ation of an appropriate education that addresses their unique 
needs can best be achieved if students possess a positive self- 
concept which in turn facilitates receptivity to cognitive ^and 
social growth. Telford and Sawrey (1972) contend that ff a person 1 s 
level' of aspiration is intimately related to his self -concept ♦ " 
A person's view of himself /herself determines what he/she thinks 
he/she can do and what he/she Attempts to achieve. Important 
also to the development of a positive self -concept is what other 
persons think and feel. 



The- handicapped Black and other minority group student 1 s " ^ 
sense of security is important to his/her development of a 
positive self -concept . Raths (1969) identifies factors that 
contribute to the student's sense of security.; Teacheji know- 
ledge of- and sensitivity to several of these factors contribute 
to the development of a positive self-concept in the Black and 
minority handicapped student. These factors are as follows: 

> * 

1) Every| student ^ eels ^ore secure if r he/she knows that , 
, i the teacher will not diminish his/her status 'in the 
presence of his/her peers. This means that practically 
*' ./ \ all punishments will be administered privately. No 
child' should receive the scorn, ridicule, sarcasift *br 
name-calling of an angry or upset teacher in a group 
situation; *s 



- 9 - 



2) S U i«-f • W !? t 3 te f acher wh0 can save them from extremes 
. of humiliation. Nearly, all of us have learned a great 
deal through the mistakes we have made. Sometime!! 
however, a mistake made in the presence of our peers 
can be-terribly. humiliating. Sometimes a t eachlt can 
very quickly assert that he/she is partly to blame for 
. me situation. Sometimes he/she can restate what a 
student has said in a manner that- robs it of its /ad- 
verse affect. ^ Sometimes the teacher can turn it" into- 
•joke on himself/herself. Whatever 'the teacher does, 

Jl / S!5.i r i 0 \ t ! S °t ten *5 e significances of the mistake 
- in order to help the student "save face; 11 . 



3) 



Students feel more emotionally secure when they are 
respected. This meins that the teacher listens to 
them and responds to them. At times he/she will ask 

- S/.fc5 e "i? elp '.i he F ideas » and their opinions. 
He/she will avoid the repeated use of such statements 
as "You're too young," "you're too small," or "you 
wouldn't understand." The teacher does net "run down" 
the group, the school, or the grade level. Instead, 
ne/sne. takes many opportunities to acknowledge" the 
achievements of the school and the group. ' ' 

The teacher can assess the quality of his/her interaction 
with students in the classroom by conducting a self -inventory 
and by administering a questionnaire to students. The Teacher- 
Student Interaction inventory will reveal the frequency and kind 
of interaction with each child. Here is an example, of a Teacher- 
Student Interaction Analysis Form: [Put on transparency, TP-l] 
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. TEACHER- STUDENT-INTERACTION 



.4 * 



DIRECTIONS: 



Use the symbols in the following key to identify the 
kind and nature of teacher- student interaction an 
the classroom. Use a check to indicate the kind of 
interaction and if it was pleasurable, "P." or if it 
was unpleasurable, "UP." Make duplicates of this 
form so that you can use one for each day of the 
week. .. 7 

KEY 



\ 

XH 

BM 

L 

T 

PL 



Extra help, academic 
Behavior Management 
Listening to the Student 
Talking to the Student 
Playing with the Student 



DATE 



Interaction 



Student 9 8 Name' 


P 


NP 


P 


NP 


P 


NP 


P 


NP 




NP 






f 




t 




























* > 






























. —rrr 


















*> 












\ 















Prepare a summary of the interactions to ascertain the 
* - • . ■ / . I 

five students with whom you spend the least. time and the five 

: with whom you spend ttie most time. Note whether the interactions 
are pleasurable or unpleasurable. 

The use of the P upil Perceptions of Teacher-Student 

. Interaction and Support form will indicate to the teacher how 

\ \ \ 
students perceive their teacher. One strategy for administering 

this instrument is to have a colleague administer the test in an 

effort to get honest answers from students and thereby lessen 

. .the fear of reprisal. (For younger children, the statements 

and response options ran be read by the teacher.) Here is 

the Pupil Perceptions of Teacher- 'Student Interaction Support 

Form : [Put^ on transparency, TP-2] . . / ; . 

■ •• — . — ' . •> 

"•— : i : \, - - • : • _ 

* * - • pupil perceptions of teacher- student 

' ' . • interac|j6n and support , . \ 

. o NAME_ V ' * S - . 

1 * i ' * 

. , Always Seldom Never 

. .3^.2*1/ 

1. I can get extra help from the 

teacfeer when I need* it.- - 

2. The teacher praises me when 
I do well/ 



3. The teacher smiles when I do h * . ' ' 
something well. . ' * • . T 

4. The teacher listens* atten- t * 
tively. 



Always 

3 




-.3 



Seldom 
2 



Never 
1 



5. The teacher accepts me as an 
o individual . 

6. The teacher encourages me to 
try something new. 

* - * * 

7.. The teacher respects the feel- 
ings of others. 

'< v 8. Mywork is usually good. 

9. - I am ^called on when 1^ raise 

my hand; 

«"/ 

10. The -same student's always get 
praised by the 'teacher. ' 

\ 11. The teacher grades fairly. 

tZ," The teacher smiles and enjoys 
teaching. 

5 13. I have learned to do things 
"from this teacher. 



.^y .-'14. When something is too hard, my 

Jv ^K teacher jurkes it easier for 

K*v><-v "--me. • 



< t ' 

V J? 



V . 

15. My teacher is polite and 
^courteous . 

16. I like ray teacher. 



Froar Gearheart, B. R. , and Weishahn, M. V. The Handicapped 
f Student In the Regular Classroom . St. Louis: 

I -C. V. Moaby, 1980. . . • v - • . " • 



-A- 

i 



. :'• • v. --' 



Acceptance and understanding are powerful social and 

'. intellectual growth enhancers . f o gain an understanding of and 

an appreciation for the person the student is, the effective 

teacher makes an effort to know the whole student. The teacher 

needs to acquire a knowledge of his/her home life, previous 

♦- . -V * . 

school experiences", his/her interests and abilities, and his/ 

her" strengths and weaknesses because tfiis information impacts 
classroom interactions, achievement, and teacher perception. 
Important as it is to understand a student, the teacher of 
handicapped Black and other minority students must exhibit an 
attitude of acceptance. This acceptance should be^without re- 
gard to the personal and intellectual attributes and physical 

; abilities of the student. In. addition, the teacher of physically 
("•'••*• • \ • . ■ \ ; 

and mentally handicapped students needs to show students that 
** • * j* 

they are not just tolerated, but are respected and loved. While 

A • - " ' • I " 

disruptive and defiant behaviors are unacceptable in the class- 

room, the message that the teacher conveys to the behaviorall\y 

•disordered student must be that he/she is acceptable, but the 

behavior is. unacceptable. The regular classroom teacher as a 

facilitator must, therefore, possess sufficient knowledge of 

the diversitie^^that students have and develop strategies to , 

work out satisfactory accommodations to problems or conflicts that 

otherwise might threaten the development and maintenance of a 



Stu.de.nt-Stu.dint Inttiaction 

Because the teacher serves as a mo del ^he attitudes and — 
expectations that the classroom teabher has of the minority 
handicapped child are most often adopted by other students within 
the classroom setting. If a teacher displays negative attitudes 
and behavior toward handicapped minority students, nonhandicapped 
students\ will imitate the teacher'.s attitude:; and behavior. 
Conversely, if the teacher accepts each student as a unique and 

valued individual, this positive attitude may be adopted by 

** « "" * . « 

nearly all students* 

Gearheart and Weishahn U980) haye observed that handicapped 
students^j^inciuding the hearing impaired, visually impaired, and 
physically disabled) are often treated differently by„ teachers 
and other students within the regular classroom* Research 
suggests that the teacher's attitude toward, interaction with, 
.and sensitivity to persons with handicapping conditions who are 
culturally different also affect student-student interaction, in 
the classroom*- Thus, teachers must recognize the influence they 
have on a student's acceptance and social status within the* 
classroom. This fact is critical for handicapped and minority 
children whose differences in slcin' color, cultural constructs, 

cognitive and physical functioning, and overall appearance clearly 

4 

stt them apart from white middle class nonhandicapped students* 

In addition, She society in general has unfavorable attitudes 

/ . 1 

toward and misconceptions about minorities and handicapped per- 

$ ... 
. i ° 

sons that many white middle class students acquire because they 

are so thoroughly socialized* 



There are a number of ways in which teachers may examine" 
the interaction of students in their classropm. One technique 
is to gather social preference data from students to determine 
"the degree of acceptance or rejection of particular children. 
The Pupil-Pupil Interaction Preference Form (Gearheart and 
Weishahn, 1980) «is one such sociometric approach. [Put on 
transparency, TP-3] Each student is asked to complete sentences 
that indicate preferences'- for working with other students . 
(The teacher may need to write the students' names on the board 
to correspond with' the seating arrangement in ihe classroom.) 
This Pupil- Pupil Interaction Preference Form asks the student to 
complete four sentences with his/her first, second, and third 
choice. , • , ' . . 

t \ [ 

♦ 1 - PUPIL-PUPIL 

INTERACTION PREFERENCE FORM 

, • ' * , • * ' > 

NAME 

In working a project I would like tojwork with: ' 

i. * : 

2. 



During breaks I would like to-be with: 

I 

-.1. ■. <l 



I would like to sit next to: 



1 would like to vork with: 

* 



3. 



The tabulation of choices and the assignment of sociometric. . 

> 



status reveal the number of^ftutuil choices, the degree of 
acceptance of handicapped minority students, and the categories 

A 

whether academic or social, in which handicapped students were 
-chosen if chosen at- all.' From this sociometric data, the 

regular classroom teacher can determine if there is a need to ; ' 
• develop and use strategies to increase the interaction between^ 

' * : . • s V 

handicapped minority students and nonhandicapped students. 

. , * mJ' •' 

The teacher may. utilize some of the following strategies • 
to promote positive interaction between handicapped minority 

students and their nonhandicapped^peArs : 

■ - J ; ' • l\l ■ ■ ■ 'V-. " 

1) establish a buddy, system whereby students work 
together for a specified, time, for example, a 

. marking ^period; two months; 

2) hold raj)' sessions to bring certain students together; 

3) form conimittees by. counting off in sets of three so 
•that all ones are a committee and all threes are a * 

committee; , 

*4) 'assign leadership status to a low status child. 

Although the above strategies may bring nonhandicapped and 
handicapped students together and -'are designed ^o promote social 
acceptance of handicapped minority^ students, the teacher as* a 



, .7, 



-model will have' the greatest .impact on student -student inter - 

.-. » ■ "* ■ , ' «\ 

action. This interaction can be positive if the teacher's 

• . -» . ■ " ~* ' : ^ 

behavior and attitude indicate that the handicapped minority 

student is liked and respected and belongs in the mainstreamed 

. • • • • 

classroom. 

> » si 

". . . CONCLUSION 

j 

The evidence of adverse self-fulfilling prophecies, racism, 
and the caste system in the public school system clearly in- 
dicates the existence of a learning climate th,at is not conducive 
to the intellectual and emotional growth of Black and.oth^r 
minority group children. Nevertheless, the education process 
must not fail these children. Teachers of Black and other 
minority group handicapped students shpu^d strive to create a 
healthy classroom climatp. Such a climate is one tljat encourages 
and supports the growth and development of every student 1 s 
1) sense of personal worth and accomplishment; 2) self -concept; 
3) feeling of belonging; and 4) cognitive skills. The importance 
of a healthy classroom climate is expressed in the following: 



t£ a child llve& 4 with cKltlcl&m, hi lean.nl to condemn. • 

If a child live* with hostility, he leanm to fight. 

li « cfuted &tye4 nctft tfea*, fie learn* to be app*efeen4*i/e. 

I£ a cfetlrf ttvea with jealousy, fee l£ea*na *o £ee£ guilty. 

If a child live* with tolerance, he learn* to 6e patient. 

I'< a' cfe-t£d £t0e4 with encouragement, he m leafing tb be 
confident. * ' 

* ' ' * 

Itf a child tivn with piaiii, hi liknm to bi appKiclatlvi. 

* ♦ • * 
Irf a cfU£d &tvei with acceptance, ne lian.nl to love.. 

If a cfa£d -LcveA with approval, hi liaK.nl to llki hlmiil^. , 

Itf a cfe^d &cve4 u^c-Cn honii'ty, hi lianm what tiiith li. 

li a cft££d l^ve* w^n {otAne**, fee lian.ni juitln. 

L • i 

Itf a cft^ed llvii with inanity, hi.lianni to havi iaith in 
him£i£"6 o-nd thou about him. 

Itf a child ttvii with lKlin.dlln.iii , hi lidnm that thi 
wo*£d a jutce p£ace ln\ which to llvi. . 

GU-tn what -iA t/ou* cn^£d living? 

(Anont/moiw) 
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SERIC; 



INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN - CLASS II 



Behavioral Objective 



Enabling Activity 



Teacher Educator 



Student 

; • <? 



Materials 



1) The student will be able. to 
discuss specific adaptations 
relative to physical en- 
vironment , materials, anjd 
teaching, strategies that 
teachers need to make to pro- 

^-i^ vide a l earning climate 

cottoTucivT^tro -t he -social and 
intellectual growth of 
handicapped minority stu- 
dents* 



• Lecture II 



!• Lecture II 

• Handout II-l 

• Handout TI-2 

• Handout II-3 



Lecture II: Methods and 
Materials in the Main-. 

streamed Classroota* 

1 • 

• Handout II-l: Teaching 
Academic Skills in the 
Mains tr earned Classroom* 

Handout II-2: Availability, 
Usability!, and Desirability 
of Instructional .Materials 
and Media for Minority HTaadi: 
capped Students • 

• Handout II-3: Teacher, 
^ Environment, Learner 
*J Characteristics . 



OPTIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN - LECTURE II 



\v 





* 


Enabling Activity 


»' 






Iteha v i nt* a 1 'flh'i furtive 

* 


. teacher Educator 


Student 


- 


P id l CI Jlulj 








Visit at least one 


H0ir-4: 


Assessment of 






pnains tr earned class 
room and evaluate 




Cla/ssroom Learning' 
Environment Scale. 






• 


the learning en-\ 
vironmerit using 
the Assessment 














\ 








of Classroom Learn 
ing Environment 
Scale. Discuss 
the various 
adaptations that 
were or were not 












present in the 




■ 








classroom. 






* 


" - • * 


• 






* 








4 












. j 




■ » 




* ** * . 
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HANDOUTS, TRANSPARENCIES (APPENDIX) 



CLASS I! 



Handouts 



8. 



HO II-l Availability, Usability, and Desirability of 
, Instructional Materials, and Media for 
-Minority Handicapped Students 



HO II -2 Teacher, Environment, and Learner Character : 
. istics 



Z'4 



48. 




v.— 

• Interpersonal relationships between the teacher and the 
handicapped minority student and among students themselves are - 
very important; however, interaction between handicapped, 
minority students and the environment and the materials they 
use are quite important too. Thus, the teacher may have to 
adapt and find new materials, modify the physical envirorffiieS^ , 
and use regularly a variety of teaching/learning .strategies if 
he/she is to provide^to each handicapped child the appropriate 
education that P^.Lv 94-142 mandates. 

I 

rting a wholesome, emotional climate is important -in 
kg the classroom environment.- Teachers can provide a 
sett^fg whera students "are expected to interact, share, and 
help each other an<d where no child is made to feel insecure, 
alienated or inferior. Messages concerning who they are, what 
they might be, and how others perceive persons like themselves 
are often presented to students in subtle ways. Therefore, 
learning centers, bulletin boards, and instructional materials ?' 
should portray women, minorities and handicapped people in a 
dumber of situations and lifestyles 50 that all students can fe^I. 
accepted and valued for who they ar e a ossett^ 1979). j 

the function of the learning climate should be to assist/ 
\ ■• 7 

V ' • ' / 

the teacher in instruction and to facilitate strident learning. 

~\ - • 7 

This principle applies to all pupils including the handicapped 

\ . ■ ' . / 

minority chHld in the regular classroom. The key to , managing 

any classroom^with twenty-five or more students of differing 

C . \ ' \ 

abilities is organization. Mainstreaming a "handicapped minority 



\ ... i 
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child into the regular classroom does not change the basic nature 
of the task; it just adds another dimension to* it. The materials 
the' environment , the time and space ari*angement , and the .teaching 
strafe* ies used in the classroom should reflect the cognitive 
and affective needs of the handicapped minority stuclents^ in the 
class*** 

v. * i 

\ 

\ 

■ Studznt - UatztUal Inlinaction 

Selection of instructional materials is a part of the * 
process of individualizing instruction for students. Materials 
should be matched to the student f s instructional needs Studies 
♦support the idea that minority and handicapped students often 
^have unique learning styles that require specifically developed 
curricula and alternative modes or presentation CBland, 1979) . 
Teachers should be aware of a student's strengths and weaknesses 
in addition to ethnic/racial characteristics when determining i 
^appropriate materials (Bossett, 1979). i 

Instructional materials can focus- on a variety of input/ 
output modalities; 'therefore, the teacher should identify a 
student's strongest input/output modality and select materials 
that utilize that modality. Most students have a preferred 

modality, usually visual or auditory, that is their optimum 

\ 

modality for learning. . Some students require or prefer material 
presented through the ^isual modality, i For these students,* 
verbal discussions should be accompanied by visual requirements. 



! 



in 



r 



Auditory learrfers- may require mechanized audio, materials 

•or presentations directed by the? teacher. On the other 

hand, some students may require a multisensary approach which 

utilizes materials that .provide tactilerkinesthetic feedback 

addition to auditory and visual information* Handicapping cc; 

;ji 1 • j * l 

ditions, such as learning disabilities ■ or' physical, visual, and 

* ' ^ * ■ ' \ 

hearing impairments^ may greatly affect a specific modality for 

acquiring information. \ For -thesfe students, it is critical for 
instructional materials and aids to utilize the strongest 
learning modality (AndeVson, ^979). Specific informatiofi per- 
taining to instructional materials and aids for different 
handicapping conditions is included in the module. 

'•' " I- 

Valuing thi ViviKbltn 6j IklnoKlty Mandldapptd Student* 
' """" ii ~ ■ ' \ — 

Motivation is another factor that teachers should consider 

■ ill. ' ; - 

when selecting instructional materials. Materials that appeal 

\- * <- j ^ 
.to students have a greater likelihood of # capturing the students' 

attention so that the other instructional attributes of the 

material can exert their effect. Determining the motivational 

appeal of materials requires a knowledge of 'the general tastes 

and interests of students of particular age.S 4 and backgrounds. 

The greater, the teacher's knowledge of a student's ethnic/ 

racial culture, the greater ,the likelihood th^t appropriately 

selected instructional material atill appeal to that* student. 

(Anderson, 1979) . Media/materials designed for use wi£h minority 

-j ■ 
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- handicapped students are available, although not plentiful. The 
'; teacher! s selection o£ such materials will ensure that minority 
handicapped students will have materials adapted to their needs 

a ' ■': u l|H ■ i'i V--. : ?. ' 

u .riather 1 than the, st; 



5 ! 



5 . f 
H i 



5 students having to adapt to the materials, 

1 "f, • ■ * ' ' 

Student - EnvlKonmtnt Interaction 



\ 



■ ,% v 



Environment is thought of as all the conditions and cir- 

r h hAV \\ 1 i" ' ;| ' ' « ■ 

Icumstahces^hich affecit the development of an individual* •« 
^schoolj is only one \qf many* sitpajions that make up a child's" 
1 total environment . Although teachers have. no control over many 
factors that may affect, a student, they do shape the school 
r ; s.ettihg;^nd should try to create an environment that promotes / 




1 - 



positive feelings of accomplishment, self -concept , and affiliation 
through the students 1 interactions within the classroom setting . 
CKolesnikl, 1970). , / ' r/' 



The school environment includes a variety of factors which 



1; • 



to. 



influence a student's interaction within that setting. * Factors* 
such as the space and facility arrangements,, teaching-learning - 
setting^ and the social environment all influence the ease in 

t which minority and/ or handicapped students are accommodated in the 

• | ■ "* i ^ * - 

[class setting. Reynolds (1977) provides a scale that details 

- * j- • - • . « 

the optimum space. and facility accommodations for students with 

■:!}''••. r ' • •» • 

I physical impairments. .These accommodations include: 

< ■• ■ •* 

' % • entry and accessibility, for all students 

,. . : • carpeted floors and/or treatment for sound control 

• f storage space for crutches and/or devices such as 
f canes and walkers 
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• partitions for small groups 

• amplification devices , » - 

* f « " 

In addition, the instructional space should be divided into 
several areas or learning centers that provide space for students 
tjp locate themselves in a variety of ways and to utilize materials 

i, 

. ' |-, T>cme and Space. AMange.me.nt * c 

'I . ■! 

Room arrangement and the effective use of time \and space 

are assets to the^ successful implementation of a program which 

focuses on the individual n .eds of a heterogeneous group of 

students. Traditional scheduling methods in which the day is 

divided into spefcific time periods for different subjects may 

not be the best methods fo* special needs students. t Flexible 

scheduling which .involves structuring regular routines that are 

familiar to the student in flexible time periods offers greater 

opportunities for individualization of instruction. In addition. 

d[lexib,le scheduling allows students the, opportunity to work at 

their 6wn pace and also provide opportunities v for the teacher to 

"wojrk with' small groups and/or individual students. , 

'J Robi$ arrangement is also an important aspect of a flexible 
instructional program.: The physical arrangement o,f the room can 
significantly influence a teacher's ability to implement 
individualized education programs which are advocated in P.L. 
94-142. Providing space- for learning centers, small grolips, and 
individual learning stations (carrels) is very important. 
Specific space- adaptations may be required depending on the nature 



of students 1 handicapping conditions ♦ Some students, particularly 
the visually impaired* and physically disabled, have accessibility 
and mobility needs that may reqjuire specific adaptations. 

An attractive room arrangement with learning centers can 
oftejn motivate the special needs ;Student to improve his/her 
skills. Attractively appointed learning areas with materials that 
appeal c %o minority students may include a reading skills center, 
listening stations, a medial center, individual study carrels, and" 
writing, mathematics, and science centers . In each of these 
[centers, materials such as paper, pencils, books, tapes, and 
filmstrips should be labeled and organized so that they are 
readily accessible to handicapped students, 

j^rbom that is organized into « learning centers 'will require 
the regular educator "to plan and structure each area with regard 
for the academic levels, cultural constructs, and handicapping 
conditions of his/her students* Care should be taken to avoid ' 
placing the centers where- the elements, (for example, sunlight) 
would cause discomfort or distractions, , 

The regular educatqr should arrange the room so that there 
are large open areas for passage. This will enable handicapped 
children and the teacher to move freelyj and^^asily from group-to- 
group and station-to-station, 

- It is possible for handicapped students to work individually 
or in groups with other handicapped students within the mainstreamed 
{Settings^ However, groupings and scheduling should be effected* 



J . ^ ««■*•- • 

to avoid the segregation of handicapped minority students from 
nonhandic^pped white middle class students. Thus, the teacher 
will need to develop schedules that permit handicapped minority 
students and nonhandicapped students to work together at various 
activities in the classroom, 

• r 

The use of learning centers and flexible room arrangement 

can be a boon to both the handicapped student and the regular 

I 

teacher if thte te'acher plans the centers with the interest and 
abilities of the student in, mind. In addition, the teacher must 
have in place a behavior management system that works effectively 
with. all students in the classroom. (Behavior management will 
be discussed in Lecture III/) 



There are times, in most classrooms when large group 
instructioh is appropriate* Some such occasions are as follows: 

• showing a film 

• listening to a guest speaker 

• dramatizing a story/play 
jj^discussing a field trip 

• demonstrating safety rules 

• giving a directed learning activity in any subject 
in a way appropriate to the mix of students in 

I the class . 
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In using large group instruction as a. teaching modality, the 
teacher should exhibit behaviors that she/he wishes students to 
acquire. He/she should teach in a way that includes handicapped 
.children in a positive way. They may be asked to help the - 
teacher by assisting in a -demonstration, checking the papers of 
other students, and running the filmstrip projector or cassette 
player. Handicapped minority students should not be clustered 
together and set apart from nonhandicapped students. 

Large group instruction provides the teacher with a vehicle 
for verbal and nonverbal feedback. She/he can survey the class 

'and determine the extent to which the students in the class 
appear to be/feel a part of the whole class. .Also large group 
instruction will indicate the commonality of interests, strengths, 
and weaknesses that may occur among students. For example, if 
many students have something to say on a specific topic, that 

v topic can be explored further in other teaching/learning modalities 

All large group participants should be able to understand * 
directions and read any printed materials which may be utilized, 
(if, however, it appears that some students do not know the 
vocabulary used, teach the vocabulary.) 

« 

The teacher should try to use techniques based upon- 

eliciting or requesting responses from the entire group as a 

means of keeping the interest and involvement of every child* 

Bakley (1979) suggests that the teacher: 

have students m.ike "yes and no" cards and then, 
ask the students to raise the "yes" card or "no" 
card in response. i 



This method can be used to diagnose the effectiveness of the 
instruction and to see which children will need reinforcement. . 

e Lowenbaun and Affleck (1976) have identified guidelines for 

directed learning activities. They are as follows: 

I ' ! 

1) Focus on skills at the level of initial acquisition.' 

2) tftovide instructional input on how to perform the skills. 

- \ a) Be sure the child is attentive. 

b) Actively include the child in instruction. 

c) Use visual stimuli in addition to verbal instruction. 

d) Use consistent, simple vocabulary. 

e) Present information, in a logical, organized fashion. 

f) Demonstrate the desired behavior. 

3) Provide supervised practice of the new skills. 

a) Provide prompts or partial prompts when needed. 

b) Provide physical guidance when needed and 

appropriate. / 

c) Fade out use of cues and prompts. 

d) Provide corrective feedback on performance. 

The regular teacher can' provide individualized follow-up 
activities that reflect tf>e content of the large group activity 
and at the same time reflect the student's academic functioning. 

■\ 

Small- qjlc up Instruction 

Small group instruction is especially beneficial td the 
mainstreamed handicapped child in the areas of both psychosocial (e 
g. for example, self esteem) and cognitive functioning sinqe activ- 
ities provide the opportunity to meet individual needs and 
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thereby increase the child 1 s opportunity for success/ The 

if 

following are small group instructional models: (a) ability 

^ grouping j (b) skills grouping, and (c) pupil teams,' 

* \ 
t \ 

Ability grouping is the most commonly used strategy for 

* \ 
\ reading and .math instruction. This technique allows the teacher 

i 

to gear the instruction and materials to specific levels/ and thus, 



meet the needs of blusters of children within the classroom, 

'ii- • • / 

There are limitations related to the use of this approach, however 

* * • 7 

since even, with the division of pupils into smaller groups there 

1. / ' - 

remain within the smaller groups considerable variations in 

student 'abilities. Another drawback of ability grouping is that 

it negatively affects the self concepts of those pupils in the 

lowest functioning group or gr&ups. (The teacher can offset 

some negative effects of low ability* group membership by providing 

opportunities for these group members to inl^ract^on an equal 



basis with high ability students on projects related to the 
specific, skill area). In addition, the teacher f s tone and 
demeanor with this group impacts, the way other students regard 

i *4 ' % 

the group. M 

* Skill -groups are formed based on the skill development 
needs of specific children. For example, in the area of reading, 
groups might be based on vocabulary building needs or word attach 
skill needs. Skill groups nlay also be formed for work in using 
the dictionary, identifying prefixes, and other tasks. Because 1 
in this instance the specific skill is being considered, this 

i 
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arrangement accommodates the varying needs of children, and ; 

/ 

therefore, does not call^as much attention to differing functioning 
levels* Thus, this type of grouping is conducive for the^ . 
integration of handicapped minority students and other students 
in the class* 

"% 

Common interest grouping provides a good basis for small / 
group instruction and the use of materials of differing levels . 
The handicapped minority student may be given a task, within the 
group relative to his functioning level* Interest groups may 
also be formed in relationship to social studies and science pro- 
jects or with rejgard to holiday activities in which the class may 
be participating. Interest grouping -provides an opportunity for 
the handicapped minority student to individualize and particu- 
larize his/her interest without rigid conformance to a standard. 

Pupil teams are an excellent device for review and re- 



inforcement of concepts and information to which students have 
already been exposed. The teacher can assign handicapped minority 
students and nonhandicapped s.tudents to work as a team on specific 
reading tasks such as phonics games and word hunts in the dictionary 
or for games such as math bingo. Team. work and participation by 
all members should be emphasized.. 

; 1 

I ndividualizAZlon 

Individualized instruction provides the teacher wit^h the 
opportunity of meeting the specific individual needs of pach 
student in the classroom. In an individualized reading program, 
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. for example, the pupils may be guided toward selecting reading 
materials geared to their own levels aiid to their specific areas 
of interest. In utilizing this approach, the teacher periodically 
flecks the student's progress through conferences and guides the 
students in the selection of further reading materials. Students 

can also.be taught to check their own work. 

V \ ' 

The use of equipment such as cassette players, and the use of 
programmed instruction, record players ,/^and films trip projectors 

are excellent for the implementation and support of an individualized 

-. ' \ 
instructional program. Most of these items may be used with 

headphones so as not to disrupt other activities which may be ^ 

taking place within the classroom at the same time. Because 

individualized reading requires a great deal o-f self-direction 

and independent working ability, the mains treamed student may " 

have more difficulty fitting into this ; type program than the 

nonhandicapped student. Thus, the use of individualized reading 

instruction with handicapped students may require the teacher to 

circulate around the room and monitor the students on a daily 

basis' so that they may be assisted as the need^arises. This 

practice is necessary because some handicapped minority students 

whose frustration levels are low and who have experienced failure 

may just sit and dawdle instead of asking for help when they 

need it. 



SUMMARY 

} 

With the help of support personnel and acquired competence 
in arranging time and space, selecting material, and meeting the 
environmental and instructional needs of handicapped minority 
students, the rejgular teacher can provide an appropriate education 
to students. Moreover, the provision of an environment in which 
the handicapped minority student grows socially and academically 
is one in which the interrelationship of the teacher, the en- 
vironment, and the- learner is harmonious. " ' N \ 

The following chart . shows desired characteristics of the 
teachers, environment, and learner. ' 

. TEACHER ENVIRONMENT LEARNER 

1/ Makes the subject Subject matter is „ Perceives subject 

matter relevant to relevant to the matter ^is relevant 

the \learner. learner., to him. 

2. Perceives children Is nonthrea tening to Perceives teacher en- 
and "environment as the learroer. vironment, and peers 
nonthreatening to as nonthrea tening to 
self. his self. 

3. Creates an envir- Entourages learner to Is active and doing 
onment which en- be active and doing. in the teaching- 
courages the * 1 learning process, 
learner to be active 

• and doing in the _ 
teaching-learning 
process • 

4. Is honest and open. Conducive to honest Is honest and open. 

and open interaction. 

5. Interacts within Encourages intellect- Interacts within the 
the teaching- ual and feeling levels, teaching-learning pro- 
learning process cess both at the in- 
both at the in-' tellectual and feeling 
tellectual and levels. 

feeling levels. 



TEACHER 



ENVIRONMENT 



LEARNER 



6. Feels accepted, in- 

. volved, comfortable, 
respected, and competent 
within the teaching- 

.learning process, 

7. Enters into positive 

. and coopelrft iv¥~re-~ 
lationships with child- 
ren. ^ , 

8. Evaluates himself and 
his* own work. 

9. Is accepting and trust- 
ing of children. 

\ 10. Is sensitively under- 
standing of children. 

11. Is flexible. 

12* Plans ^activities wtth 
children. 

* 13. Accepts his own limit- 
ations. 



Promotes acceptance , 



Encourages coopera- 
tive, positive re- 
lationships. 

\ 

Encourages self - 
evaluation. 

Creates atmosphere of 
trust . * ^ ■ 

Encburages sensitive 
understanding. 

Promotes flexibility. 

Encourages planning of, 
activities with child- 
ren And teacher. 



Feels accepted, 
involved , com- 
fortable, respected , 
and competent with- 
in the teaching- 
learning process. 

Enters into posi- 
tive cooperative 
relationships 
with teacher and 
peers. 

Evaluates him- 
self andS, his work. 



Spinazola, C. Application of the diagnostic teaching model to 

social emotional development. rn Ward, M.E., Cartwright, G.P., 
Cartwrlght, C. A., Campbell, J., and Spinazola, C. Diagnostic 
teaching of preschool and primary children. University 
Park: The Computer Assisted Instruction Laboratory, College 
of Education, Pennsylvania State University, 1973, 392-93. 
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RESOURCES i - CLASS II 



Instructor : 
————— 

\ 

Anderson, R. , jet al., (Eds.) Individualizing educational 
materials for special children in the mainstream . ' 
Baltimore: University Park Press, 1979. \ 

\ 

Graubard, P., § Rosenberg, H., ( Programs that can make a 
1 difference. From Classrooms that work : prescriptions for 
change .. New York: E. P. Dutton and ,Co., 1974. j ~ 

* 

Student: • * , 

♦ 

% '*> 
Charles, C. M. , Individualizing instruction . St. Louis: 
C. V. 'Mosby Corp., 1980. ^~ ; 

Fun and games with reading, math, language and brainstorming : 
New concepts of learning centers . Ocala. FL: Florida 
Learning Resources System/Springs Assn. , 197$. 

Media : 

\ ' • 

i * 
♦ » 

Creating EducationalHftlternatives , Filmstrip. Austin, TX: 
. Education Service center, Region XIII (6504 Tracer, La., 
Justin, 78721. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN - CLASS III 



Jtehavioral Objective 



1) The student will be able 
to describe the three 
levels ott which be- > 
havio'r management 
systems can be struc- 
tured. 



Teache r Education 
s Lecture III 



2) The\student will be able 
4 « to list , three types of 
v behavior problems tJiat 

special needs, children 

may demonstrate. 



3) The student will be able 
j .to give two alt'ernatiye 
strategies for handling 
each of the types of be 
' haylor problems exhibi- 
- J ted by special needs 
-^students. • t \ 4 



Enabling Activity 



• Filmstrip 

« « 

• Discussion 
' ! Questions 



• Filjnstrip 

• Discussion 

Questions 



Student 
• Lectqre III 



Filmstrip 

• Discussion 
' Questions 



• Filmstrip 



Materia ls 

1) Lectut-e III: 

Managing Behavior Problems 
in the Regular 'Class 



2) Filmstrip: Handling Behavioral 
Problems (Teaching Resource \ 
Series - Approaches to Main- | 
streaming - Unit I) 



3) 



Filmstrip: 
Prablemp 



Handling Behavioral 



1. 



% 2. 



Discussipn Questions 

Working in small discussion groups, have each participant give examples ofbehavior of particular 
children in his/her class that indicate thatthey have "special needs." Ask the participants, 
to see if the other members of the group agree hased oh their teaching experience* 

Ask the participants! to think about a learning experience that was .frustrating for them, such as 
learning handwriting or a foreign language or learning, to knit, ski., swim, play tennis, or drive. 
What were their ' feelings? What specific elements gave them difficulty? What was the outcome? Did 
they learn the, task . eventually? If not, why no't? How do. they think they.could have been helped. • 
How often do they do this activity? Do they* do it well? Do they enjoy it? Then have them contrast 
th4s with a successful learning experience. What were "their feelings? What aspects of the' 
situation helped them learn? \ 




\ 
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OPTIONAL-INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN - LECTURE III 



Enabling Activity 



Behavioral Objective 



Teacher Educator 



Student 



1) Write a one-page 
report describing 
how he/she would 
prevent j misbe- 
havior in his/her 
classroom . 



Materials 



N) 
I 



|2) Interview a teach- 
er who works with 
special, needs 
children. Have him, 
her talk .about tffe 
types of behavior 
problems that he/ 
she most frequently 
, encounters. 



Select and review 
a recently pub- 
lished article thai 
discusses strate- 
gies for handling 
behavior problems 
exhibited by 
special needs stu- 
dents • 
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LECTURE XII 



MANAGING BEHAVIOR IN THE 
REGULAR CLASS 



\ 
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Classrooms that nuture growth and achievement ' require that 
some system of behavior management be in effect which promotes 
individual growth for all students in the class. Classroom be- 
havior is considered unacceptable if the teacher, principal, -and/ 
or school define it as deviant. Thus, a student's failure to' 
conform to established and expected requirements is regarded as 4 
misbehavior and can include a wide variety of behaviors, from 
chewing gum to hitting another student. 

Managing the behavior of exceptional students is an area of 
gre&t concern for many regular teachers. Th^ often fear the 
destructive behavior that may be. characteristic of students with . 
learning or emotional problems (Fagan and Hill, 1977). Nonethe- 
less, there are a number of reasons why students might misbehave. 
Kolesnik" (197,0) cites several of them:- 

. attempts to satisfy personal jor social needs 
• the teacher and classroom conditions 
. \ • home, social, and cultural conditions 

Teachers who understand that there are reasons for a student' 6 
misbehavior may be more receptive to student differences while 
still maintaining effective discipline in their classrooms 
(Kolesnik, 1970) . ' 

Teacher attitudes and prejudices play a significant role. in 
his/her perception of inappropriate behavior exhibited by a 
student. Documentation exists which indicates that white teachers 
make significant distinctions between white and Black students 
when rating their behavior. Minority students, particularly 

» 

c 
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male minority students, may often engage in behavior that is 
unfavorably^ perceived by teachers. 

Meyen (1978) addresses the fact that many minority group - 
children are socialized differently and have different frames 
of reference from Anglo-Saxon children. Therefore, minority 
children come to the school learning environment with skills 
and competencies which are not always recognized or utilized 

•effectively within the classroom setting. Many minority children 

\ • 

are independent, assertive, and self-reliant. Teachers often 
•interpret these characteristics as.,aggressive, hostile, or 
belligerent.' Meyen feels that schools often fail minority child- 
ren, since educators do not always respond to the needs, 
competencies, and strengths of such ^children . 

. Discipline in the classroom is necessary -for both academic 
achievement and personal/social development. The way that classes 
.are conducted markedly influences the capacity to accommodate 
dhiidren who have special needs. Handicapped! minority children 
entering the class will require classroom settings structured to 
enhance t^eir -academic and social growth. For these students,' 
.effective classroom control and the effective management of 
behavior by educators can be achieved by well-structured planning. 

l|ell-structured planning includes the use of behavior 
management systems. Behavior management systems that regular 
teachers" can use effectively with handicapped minority students 
can be structured on three levels: 



• - - \ ■ . 

% 1) Prevention- -which requires planning and structuring 
. * so that a minimum of teacher intervention is 
* necessary; 

2) Coping- -which requires teachers to teach students 
that frustration is spmething everyone experiences 
. tind that there are ways to deal with it; ■ 

+ 3) Direct Intervention or Corrective Measures- -iifay 
\ be required even in the most Carefully structured 
classroom where coping strategies are taugnt 
(Fagen and Hill, 1977). / 

Skill in observing and objectively describing student behavior 
will facilitate the successful implementation of any behavior 
management program. Teachers* must avoid placing value judgments 
on observed behavior and recognize that behavior does not 
occur in a vacuum (Dent^ 1976)'! The observed behavior is in- 
fluenced by variables such as the handicapping condition, teacher 
_ « 
and nonhandicapped student attitudes, and cultural constructs. 

By using such behavior management strategies as prevention, 
coping, intervention, and those ^discussed in the films trip 
Handling Bahavioji ?Koblzmt> , regular educators will be able to 
provide, an environment that/encourages the positive growth of 
all students. 

IShow the filmstrip, Handling Behavior Viobltm* . Discussion 
questions are provided as a followup activity after viewing the 
filmstrip.] 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Working in small discussion groups, ha^e each par- 
ticipant give examples of behavior of particular 
children in his or her class that indicate that they 
have "special needs." Ask them to see if the other 
members of the group agree based on their teaching 
experience . 



Ask the participants to think about a learning 
experience that was frustrating for them, such 
as learning handwriting or a foreign language 
or learning to knit, ski, swim, play tennis, or 
drive. What were their feelings? What specific 
elements gave them difficulty? What was the out- 
come? . Did they learn the task eventually? If not, 
why not? How do they think they could have been 
helped? How often do they do this activity? Do * 
they do it well? Do they enjoy ;it? Then have them 
contrast this with a successful learning experience, 
What were their feelings? What aspects of the 
situation helped them learn? 



I 
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NAME_^ ) DATE - 



' PROFESSOR 



STRUCTURING THE LEARNING CLIMATE FOR 
MINORITY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



POST-ASSESSMENT 



' DIRECTIONS: 1 For each numbered item there is a lettered set 



of Alternative answers or completions. Select 
the 'BEST ONE f or ^each item. Circle your response. 

1) Which ONE of the following behavioral problems is 
NOT exhibited by special needs students? 

a) distractibility c) ability level 

b) hyperactivity * , d) short attention span 

*2) Which ONE of the following factors DOES NOT contribute 
to a student's sense" of security and development of 
a positive self-concept?. The teacher's: 

\ 

a) refraining from diminishing the student's status 
in the presence of.' peers. I 

b) interacting with, the student in' a manner that 
exhibits respect. j 

c) allowing n pnh and i capped students to sit apart- 
from handicapped students. 

d) saving students from extremes of humiliation. 
DIRECTIONS: For each numbered i.tem^ supply the correct response. 

» 

3) The levels on which \behavior management systems can be 
structured are: * , 



a)' : j>)> 

and c) • 



;'ER!c; 



4) Strategies to promote positive interaction between 
handicapped minority students and nonhandicappred 
students are: 

a) _, b) 



; and c) J •_. ■ 

5) Three alternative behavioral strategies that could be 
used with a distractable child are: • 

a) \ b) - 

and c) — — * 



ESSAY 



6) Discuss how teacher attitudes affect student-student 
interaction /in the classroom* 

A ' : '• 

7) Discuss specific adaptations relative to physical en- 
vironment', materials, and teaching' strategies that 

• teacher? need to make to provide a learning climate 
1 "conducive to the social and intellectual growth of . 
handicapped minority students*. 
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RESOURCES. --iCLASS III 



Teacher Educator : 

Becker, W. C, Application of behavior principles, in . typical 
"classrooms. In C. E. Thorenson (Ed.), Behavior/ modification 
* in education . Chicago: University of Chicago/Press ^1972 

G'alvin, J. P., Behavioral Strategies for classybom management , 
Columbus, OH: Charles Mer-rill7 1$1T. 

1 .• ! ■ 

Veritfan, G. , § Bagle, C, Race and education across cultures . . 
Stanford, CT: Greylock Publishers, 1975. . 

.8 

Student :' 

Cheyney, A.,- Teaching children of different cultures in the 
classroom: A language approach . (2nd Ed. J Columbus, OH: 
Charles Merrill Publishing Co. , 1978>. 

Meyers, H. , Mental health and the blac! ;hild: The manufacture 
of incompetence . Young Children, 1979, 34, 25-31. 

Parks, A. L. , Behavior disorders : Helping children with 

behavioral problems" ! Austin, TXl Learning Concepts, 1976. 

Media : 3 

Observations of Behavior \ ■ a 

Tftree-quarters color video cassette - 

Maryland State Btepartment of Education, Division of 

Instructional Television - ^ 

The Exceptional Learner in the Regular Classroom : A filmstrip 
series for classroom teachers. Santa Monica Unified School 
District. No. 5 - The -Positive Classroom Environment. 

Six' Motivation Filmstrips 

National Education Association, 1978 t 
- Film #5, Classroom Climate and Student Motivation 
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MEDIA 



Science Research "Associates" 

Interaction in the Multi-cultural Classroom Film Series 
(16MM) 4 



* v 



OVERVIEW, 
AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR ■ 
WITHDRAWAL BEHAVIOR ' 
COOPERATING BEHAVIOR' 
RECIPROCATING- BEHAVIOR 

SUPPORTING BEHAVIOR 
_ CLOSING BEHAVIOR 



\ 
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\ ; Mainstreaming 

and the Minority Child: 
f i 1 1 An Overview of 
Issues and a Perspective* 

\ R9gln$ld L Jonu a/itf Ft»nk B, Wltdtnon, Jr. 




• Afa'rycaracif uncertainty A 
lathe minority group child In special education school setting Several 
recent events have attributed to this new level of Interest in such 
children* At least one such event is political; others are professional* . 
The political climate in the middle to Nte 1960's supported self 
definition on a number of socio«cul tural fronts imd made it possible for 
hlthcrtofore silent minorities to dare to vocalize their dissatisfaction 
with the social, political, economic *>d educational Institutions of this 
tfuuniry. Such feelings came into stark conflict with the popularly 
articulated views ibout minority individuals. Most suppressed {roups 
fin our society sained a measure of confidence and a new sense of being* 
and in so doing sought to cast off all vestigesof oppression, whether in 
the schools, In the work p!*cc, or in the larger society* 

On tlse professional front* changes were taking place in the nature 
of conceptualizations about mildly handicapped children* Formulations 
which likened the nature of school learping problems to disease, t% in 
the medical sense, wcrc^ rejected. In Its place were substituted 
Conceptualizations which emphasized the learned nature of problems 
awctattd with most school difficult^;. Moreover, the fact that 
* Influences outside the Individual conceivably could exacerbate If not 
actually "cause" the problems of concern were also highlighted. Thus 
inappropriate tests, poorly trained teachers, art irrelevant curriculum, 
ami a failure to understand the Intersection of cultural differences and 
learning problems could bi as m^ch to blame for the "learning 
problems" as the characteristics ana "deficits" of the children them* 
selves, who typically were labeled emotionally disturbed, learning 

WKusslon Jn the prcfcnt volume Is limited jo American Indian*- black, 
ami fleaiean American chitdrfn* though it b hoped that the aMtcrial 
presented herein will generalize as well (o other racial minority groups 
af fecial by mainstreaming. \ 



, oTsaWed, «r cdvcabk mentally retarded, and educated In self contained 
aacgjal riatsa i 

la Hit wake of these new conceptualizations and as a con sequence 
aftl* general political and social climate referred to above, movement 
toward tf» education of mildly handicapped children in regular rather 
than self contained special classroom settings (malnstrcaming) has 
become the order of the day. j 

The present volume has as Its specific focus a treatment 0/ 
mainst reaming as it relates to the education of minority group children. 
The contents of its 16 chapters range from reasons for mainstreamlng, 
particularly as minority children are affected, to the evaluation of 
mainstream programs. The perspectives of those affected by main- 
etrcaming are also highlighted. Most attention, however, is given to 
adjustments which need to be made in assessment and curriculum 
practice* if equality of educational opportunity for minority group 
children is to be ensured. 

Malnetroamlng: A Definition 

In 1 the most general sense, mainstreamlng refers to the process of 
educating handicapped children in regular classrooms. The formal 
definition of mainstrcaming adopted for the present volume is the 
following; ) 

Mainstrcaming refers* to, the temporal! Instructional and soclil 
integration of eligible exceptional children with normal peers, 
hased on an wooing individually determined educational. planning 
and programming process and requires clarification of wspoiuibilk 
ty among regular**! special education administrative Instate* 
Ihmal and supportive personnel, (Kaufman, Gottliebs Aganl* A 
Kubi*l975) 

In addition to the above, as suggested by MacMlllan ct el (1976) 
£» following elements ar^edded: 

It The children being malnstreamcd must bo enrolled In i regular 
diss or program roster and spend half or mort of their time with that 
regular class or program, 

3t The regular class teacher or teachers^ regardless of any shared 
responsibility with other professionals for programing for the child, 
must be primarily If not exclusively accountable for the child's 
progress, 

3. No categorical labels or classifications can be applied to any 
malnstreamcd child; this is so for such formerly labeled but decertified 
EMR or other once segregated children as well u for those never 
previously labeled or segregated. 



- } w I 

4a Mainstreamlng Is delimited to the educational service for a 
children with Icernlnghandicapswhcrc^ m 
as to preclude the identification for and placement with a regular class * 
or program, :i 

There has been movement In the direction of mainstreamlng for 
more than a half century. Indeed, Reynolds (Note 2) In describing 
developments leading to mainstreamlng hascrilcd attention to prog res* 
sivc Inclusion as a construct which describes activity in this area. That 
Is, from the late 19thcentury, during which handicapped children were 
placed In residential Institutions, to the present era, all developments 
have led progressively to the Integration of handicapped children with ' 
their peers. It should not be thought, however, that progressive 
inclusion of handicapped children In mainstream settings has occurred 
voluntarily. Far from it Minority group members, in recent years at 
least, have been deeply Involved in pressing the esse for mainstreamlng 
through legal action and through indirect means at local levels. 

'■ Minority Group Concerns 

From the perspective of minority group members, self-contained 7 
special classes were to be indicted on several counts, including but rtot 
limited to beliefs (a), that minority group children were overrcpre* » 
sen ted In special classes, particularly for tiic mentally retarded; (b) .hat - 
assessment practices are biased; "(rj that special education labels are 
stigmatizing; and (d) that teachers hold negative attitudes towards the 
potential of minority group cltfldrcn. These views, reinforced by 
professional special educators In some Instances, have served to 
highlight for many minority parents and professionals the view that 
Institutionalised racism Is part and parcel of educational practice, . 

Otmtpremtutlon of minority group mmbtrs In *(f am wined 
ywMHasseh A primary concern has been thcovcrrcprcscntation of 
•minority group ^children in self contained special das**— particularly 
those for the mentally retarded. In an intensive study conducted in one * 
school district, for example, Mercer (1973) reported that the rate of < ; 
placement of black children In special classes was three times greater 
than would be the case on the basis of their numbers In the population 
at large. Mexican-American children were placdj at a /ate that was four 
- times larger than would be expected. The magnitude of ovcrrcprexcnla* ^ 
.Hon by minority group children In Mercer's study sample may be 
viewed somewhat differently by studying the absolute number of 
children enrolled In special classes. Of 1268 Anglochlldrcn In the total 
sample, only 23 (1 .8 percent) were enrolled in special classes for EMR 
children. On the other hand, 16 of 124 (12.9 percent) black children 
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were enrolled In cfanci for EMR 'children and 32 (11.6 percent) 
I Mexican American children were enrolled in special classes out of • 
tofeJof 172 hi the sample. On the basisof these data, black children are 
7 timet at likely and Mexican American children 10 times as likely as 
Aagto children id be placed la special classes. 

Recent comprehensive data for the . same state (Simmons * 
Brincgar, Note 3) revealed that blacks comprised 8.9 percent of 
student* enrolled In California public schools but constituted 25 
percent of students enrolled in special classes for the cducable mentally 
retarded (EMR). Spanish surname students, who represented 15.2 
percent of the public school enroUecs, constituted 23.0 of those in 
special classes for EMR's. On the other hand, Anglos constituted 72 * 
percent of the total school population but only 50 percent of those In 
classes for EM Rs. 

• On the basis of actual data, then, allegations that minority group 
ehUdren are overreprescntcd in special duses for the mentally retarded 
. have some basis m fact. A question of some interest Is why this is so. 
Among the several important factors that obviously LrVimplkaKd are 
the types of rules and regulations urawn up by school systems for 
referral of coddren to special service*, the typcof consultation given by 
psychologists, and teacher ignorance of factors that Influence learning 
among various social class and ethnic groups, In addition to the above, 
there n general agreement thatbjascd tests and a hostoffactors related 
to i assessment practices are also implicated. 

* AsMeumeni pmiktt. The belief is widely held that the dispropor- 
tlonatc numbers of minority group children in speelalclasses is arcsult 
of biased assessment practices. Bias is thought to enter at three points: 
(a) at the content level where decisions are first made about what Hems 
to Include in a test, (b) at the level of standardization where decisions 
•re made about the population for whom the test is appropriate, and (e) 
at the point of validation, where efforts ta undertaken te determine 
whether or not tests accomplish what they have been designed to 
accomplish. These issues and concerns are treated comprehensively in 
Part 11 of the present volume. It will suffice to note here that concerns 
about the adequacy of tests used In screening minority children for 
special education placement have been an Important contributor to the 
maiastrcaming movement, 

Impact of labels. The negative effect of various labels on ih<? 
minority child has also been • source of concern. At Issue is the belief 
that many special education labels are stigmatizing, affect negatively % 
e^ren^ concepts, and doubly penalize minority gr*ip children 
Ztl , ^ ^ 6iKrknin ikd against by virtue of their racial or ethnic 
Wcutity and who now must endure i stigmatizing label as well While 



empirical findings have not demonstrated long term effects on achieve- 
ment and adjustment, a body of litereturehas been accumulation the 
stigma experienced by children labeled retarded. In an early study, for 
example, Jones (1972) asked black children about their reactions to 
certain special education terms. According to the children's percep* 
lions, mentally retarded, lower class, culturally deprived, culturally 
disadvantaged, and a stow learner are negative characterizations. The 
responses given above were from students enrolled in regular classes. 
The extent to. which children report stigmatization as a function of 
special class placement has been investigated also. Study of the 
responscs glven by 79 mostly black high school students enrolled in 
special classes for the edueabte mentally retarded in three midwestem 
cities revealed that most respondents Indicated that the regular class 
waaiheprcferml administrative arrangement (Jones, 1973). 

Thus, although mere is no proof of the long term damage to 
Individuals in special classes as a function of being labeled mentally 
retarded (MacMillan, Jones, and Alois, 1974), there Is considerable 
evidence of the distaste and embarrassment felt by children so labeled 
and placed. This should be sufficient to justify the concern which has 
been expressed by minority group members. Issues of labeling, and 
classification have been treated comprehensively by Hobos (1975) and 
thcie volumes are recommended to persons wishing to explore these 
tuple* further. . 

Teacher attitudes and expectations. Even though never made 
explicit, the belief exists that teacher attitudes play a large part in the 
achievement of minority group children who are expected to achieve 
pdorly and consequently to require special educational placement. A 
consequence of these attitudes, It U reasoned, Is a disproportionate 
numbc of minority children in self contained special classes for the 
mentally retarded. Most often cited in support of the hypothesis that 
teachcrattitudes and expectations influence student achievement ls%c 
work of Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) on the "self fulfilling 
prophecy," the essential underlying notion that teacher expectations 
about pupil performance can actually influence that performance 
Given the methodological shortcoming of the study (Barber & Silver, 
mpot 1968b; Thomdike, 1968) such inferences arc inappropriate. 
"Dated© exlsi, however, to support the view that teachers hold negative 
attitudes toward minority children. In one study of teacher attitudes In 
a large school district for example, Coiwin and Schmit (1970) found 
that -up to 70 percent of the- teachers In the lower SES schools 
expressed the belief toatthcifpupuY motivation was low, aviewwhien 
was soundly refuted by actual study of the school attitudes of pupils in 
the district (Jones, 1968). In Interviews with a national sampling of 



teichers who keM favorable opinions about the motivation of their 

* ■ « . • ' '\ ■ •• • 

. J 1 * i"d often provide support for the view that 

-teicheritUt^towaidmi^ 

le thedftptoportionate mtmbrn of minority children placed in special 
dosy since pup* whose nativatiene are thought to be low. oTwho 
«^|htiohmalowaptit»i*forleamta|>iohA^ 
benefiifiom special rather than repiierdau instruction. 

institution*! racism. A thread running through concerns expressed • 
? Sr*? rt ? f f l« ttuw apecinl eelucntion prwetfecs serve to 
MU.|hl institutional racism. Johnson (1969) pat theW bh2 
-The mess*tei.clean.spccial education /.StTmCobS 
IjSL??^' fJ?*** NuttitlaWe way. of cooling , 

^J^T^ ta the school contat, byThost of 

^2L"S^S!2*^ ^"t(a)abiUtytro^^ic? 
nop* short of special education placement in which minority gwup 

222! "^P^w the lowest tracks, (b) racist teedTersend 

» be so. (0 proportionately few 
minority teachers end administrators, (d) a curriculum which fails to 
give.ppropr,ateatUT>uo« to the history andcultureof minority eroups . 
r^wSht" ta ^^"*^^««ihe 
In thelightof the prc*lc«s enumerated above, It Is highly unlikely 

In public schools-thosc Inappropriately placed In special classes or 

w!SrK? ,C,yp,iWd i! In*** minority parents 

£f . €onc , entt * 0 ? 1 m^tream and are justifiably 
.22? I* 0 " 1 ******* W nmlnj. It Is apparent that main. 
~.~mfcg ,i not a panacea tor the .education of minority croup 
ch.drea, since regular education has yet to demonstrate adequate 
eapaMity tor Individualising Instruction even for majority croup 
students who have been for many years iu major clientele, There is 
feed reaaot to believe, however, that as issues related tc inappropriate 
assessment end placement are resolved, and as curricula are made 
'^'•W'opmtc for minority children-mainstrcamed and others-. 
J^^^^^ 1 P^c a more suitable educational environ- 

**** * ,,ef special dass placement 
*m harmful to their children has led to a number of lisuits by 



. minority parents. These actions were designed to brine about changes 
In special education practices. Among the several now well known 
lawsuits initiated by parents are Hobson v, Hansen which involved 
! tracking in the Washington, D.G public schools (black plaintiffs), 
. pim v. The State Board of Education In Northern California which 
concerned the Improper placement of a Mexican American child in 
classes for the mentally retarded on the basil of inaccurate psychologi* 
cal tests, and terry P. v. Riles, a similar case involving blacks. These 
cases, and others, are treated in Abeson'e chapter in the present 
volume, and are referred to here to provide an early Introduction to the 
extent of minority parent concerns about special education practices 
and the actions which they have taken in response^ their concerns. 

. Malnatreemlno end the Special Educator 

. Special educator concerns. As early as 1962 Johnson jd called 
attention to Unquestionable benefltsof special dasscsfor the mentally 
retarded. His concerns however were based on the lack of achievement, 
of special dass children despite the faet of&naller class size, a special 
curriculum, and specially trained teachers. Johnson did not address the 
fact of an overreprescntation .of minority group children in special 
classes. It tamained for Dunn (1961), In sldessie paper, to bring 
together not only issues rdetcd to the absence of demonstrable benefits 
associated with edf contained special classes, but also the faet that 
minority group children were overrcprcsented in such classes. 
Dunn wrote as follows: r ° 

A better education thin special class placement Is needed for • 
wcioculturslly deprived children with mild learning problems who 
have been libeled edueiblc mentilly retarded. ,. . The number of 
ipeclal diy classes for the retarded has been increasing by leips 
and bounds. The .nost recent 1967*61 statistics compiled by the 
US Office of Education now indicate that there are approxi. 
matriy W.000 teachers Of the retarded employed by local school 
lyuemi-over onMhird of aU spcdal cducatorsJn the nation.. In 
my best judgment about 60-80 percent of the pupils taught by 
these teachers are from low status backgrounds- including Afro. 

. • American, American Indians, Mexicans, and Puerto Rican Ameri* 
can; those from nonstandard English speaking, broken, dis* « 
organised and inadequate homes; and children from other non> 

, middle clan environments. This expensive proliferation of self 
contained special schools and classes raises serious educational and 
civil rights Issues which must be squarely faced. It is my thesis that 

' we must stop labeling these deprived children as mentally re> 
larded. Furthermore we must stop segregating them by placing 
them Into our allegedly special programs, (pp. £6), 
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gy i !ff. l> . ,| l* Americans, What, then, about seoelai 

ft*nW. M hclamg the general educational enterprise to avoid 
•MMflkt responsibility lor In failure to adapt to individual and 

^oralac«of»al«aaada*havlort^« " . 

^ZS^tT-^T t ^^Mimcntprobkma, . 
ana ooMuct dieorder to the mora shopworn phrases audi aa 

S^^****??- i'-**** is implicated for It 

3p«iel education hat amijm*d blithely lnil|ailng special class. 
T*.™ '^}**^ wi other stigmatising 

Espfcssloosoi 'concern wmnot limited to bbcks. In • 1 970 paper 
* Mtxkm Educators (Moreno, Note 1) 

J**!"?* 1 **** NKfM«lcaa Americans In special classes 
(for oath the gifted and the retarded) at the same proporth* (or • 
T^jftoMht schooi dittricti are placing majority children te 

' Americin eduction wen sensitive to the potential 

^ow*W^*tu« of their proposal and therefore included a section 
gttrf-ti*k» wees,- TWetccrpts from this section are the 

* frem »Pecial education. We must 

!? * W,n « » ««*e the «hanea that some children 
may us wefra* flu* tM prow but thai the risk of a few 



fchooldl»lridimsyaccwHakai»Amwlco«M©fpl«y|iifiihe 
oumbmisme.Ye»,woareplsyinr«hemvmbmpme,bccaoKaist 
hihcfUelofihedsy,i.e H PhlsdelphiaPlsivelc.(p.3) 

' There It some evidence then, from several sources, that special 
educators have not been' insensitive to problems of minority group 
children In special classes, and In tome Instances have written 
persuasively on the problems, * 

Rtstirth on mobittreming. A final note concerns the need to give 
attention to research and to divergent perspectives on the mainstream* 
ingcalLTheroisgene^agromentuatissucsleadingmtheintcgraiion 
of minorliy children tato regular classroom* are larger than thcspecial 

ormalnttfcamcdcdocsik>nofhsndksppedleaners;theyareapsrtofa 
. massive shift In the public philosophy about the place and the rights of 
women, minority groups, and Institutional residents. Abetted by civil 
rights dais action suits, there has been an acceleration of the changes 
thai had been occurring right along; particularly since Brown v. Board 
vf EdwHon, die landmark Supreme Court determination in 1954. 

Given this dlmate it Is not surprising that little attention has been 
. given to research and. writing which call attention to problems in the 
conceptualiatlonafmMM 

Junes, ft Meyers, 19 /6), the bases of environmental support fir such 
programs (Meleber. 1972; Sosnowsky * Coleman, 1971) or writings 
which question .the conclusiveness oC data used to support key 
mahisiroamlng assumptions, eg., the impact of labels (MacMitlan, 
Jones, & Alola, 1974), the .Inadequacy of the self contained class 
MacMillan (1971) or bias in} assessment (Saltier, 1973; Meyers, 
Sunastnmw*YoshIda,l974)/Ifac«mprohcnsiveand accurate picture 
«f mainsircaming Is to be obtained, as much attention needs to be given ■ 
to divergent ideas and. findings as to those which support obvious 
Maws. This view was articulated, recently by Martin (1975) who 
expressed his thoughts on current mainsircaming practices and dircc- 
lK>ns. Martin's sentiments bear repeMUof! In the present contest: 

We cannot keep silent about some of the lies in our present 
system-die failure to provide services, the poor facilities, the 
•• failure lo identify learning problems, the failure to move children 

wioflnuiiutiofts or out of special programs into regular sellings. 
. But we.must also avoid those weD Intentioned lies ttat Ignore 
the weaknesses In a wdl (mentioned system because «% are afraid 
that aposure wiU hurt ouf causc We should not allow our belief in 
the promises of maimtreamlng to cause us to be silent if we see 
fault* In the application. With the newly recognized rights of 
children lo the education we offer, there must be an equal 
re»powiWIHy to see that those rights am truly fulfilled, (p. 153) 



Orp^fcatlon of Volume 

tWseetiofts following most of tbt concerns enumerated eiriier 
^TW toiwed only incidentally under the assumption that arguments 
dcvek^toaipport tbt arudnstmomlng fmilosephy have teen welt 
sated. The present need ii 10 develop *iccptualitatleos which point 
^J! 9 *****?*"* tw * «««* tat we hive little need for 
, T^*""" 1 * ** *• bWPrieieneii e/ tests for me with 
S^!5^7*J? , " ,ar *» ~t n«« »«> be butted for their 
* l»Aef fnj^^with Importentelemenurf mitmritycoltum and life 
gkKi Kheel administrators do not iieed to be told mm evaluation 
involving minority ebildren will be difficult. Rather the need Is for 
ecneeotutfiatioM, strategies, tod techniques which wilt be useful to 
those who assess, teach, and evaluate minority children placed In 
mems?eam settings. • # 

_JS? * *• ***** * orome 11 10 »•*« « effort to 
FBvkJe each formation. It should not be considered a handbook, 
however, it How view thtattempts to provideaeomprehsnshr«>ataloi 
ef seehnVrees for the instruction or appraisal of minority group 
ehlkiren «t bound to fail Tor at least three reasons: first such an effort 
wouW be unwieldy, requiring many volumes; second, important 
sy ithc^ would be difficult to achieve, and third, such an effort might 
Imply that our knowledge base u sounder than Is In fa;t thrcase. It Is 
unfortunately true that whin many suggestions, pr'r^iplca, strategics 
and teehn^ucs for integrating minority children in mainstream settings 
cm be given, few have been subjected to careful scrutiny and 
valuation, t:\- ' . 

Three pepcrs in Peril provide elaboration oo Issues raised In this 
present Introductory chapter. Abeson (Legal Forces and Pressures) 
provides a comprehensive discussion of legal Issues within the wider 
eonteat of racist, sexist, and other prejudicial motivations and prac- 
tices. The meaning of the right to education suits, and the concepts or 

** **" ***** mtrictive environment are clearly 

preteated and analysed. 

rtrentaJperspecUvesontnxli^^ 
or majastreamed children are presented by Morton and Hull (Parents 
T m0<ka (Desegregation »nd Malasireamlng: 
A Case of 4ij* w) shows the close relationship between Issues of 
maiawe^iing and those of school desegregation. TWi paper and the 
one by Abeson highlight the important intersection between issues 

£»££^ . 

saate* related to assessment are covered In Part 11, In the first 



paper (Problems and Issues In Assessment of Minority Onmp Chll- 

* dren) Samuda presents an overview of fundamental Issues In testing 
mlnorilygioupcblldrcn with partieularatscntion given to causes of test 
abuse. In the papers following. Dent (Assessing Black Children for 

' Mainstream Placement) diseussesconeernsunique to thcpsychocduca- 
tional assessment of black children, while DeAvila (Malnstrcaraing 
Ethnically and Linguistically Different Children: An Exercise In 
Paradox* or ,a New Approach?) presents a similar discusstonjbr 

. children for whom English is a second language. All three authors give 
attention to Important and necessary background Information but they 
aim* riTer a variety of suggestions for improving assessment practices: 
Samuda concludes with guidelines and alternatives to the use of 

• norm-referenced tests, while Dent presents guidelines for a system for 
the education^ assessment o?blaek children. DeAvila presents eaten- 
»itfc information, on the PAP1 system (Program Assessment/Pupil 

' Instruction), an InstrMtionalprogrambasedondlagnostic^rcscripiive 
procedures. 

I The focus of Part HI Is upon curriculum Issues and teaching 
stratcf ics. Dabney (Curriculum Building and Implementation In Main- 
stream Settings: Some Concepts and Propositions) makes explicit the 
vale jsumptions relevant to principles of curriculum building in the 
gcnvtilease, and Inyitcaeonsidcrationofanumber of propositions that 
are />r<?w, i '«Mc to planning curriculums for the education of minority 
group children in mainstream settings. Papers by Pepper (Teaching the 
American Indian Child in Mainstream Settings), Jdthsoit (Mainstream- 
ing Mack Children), and Castaneda (Cultural Democracy and the 
liducatmnal Needs of Mexican American Children) treat specific • 
vurriewlum adaptations nccessaryforthc mainstream education, respec- 
tively, of American Indian, black, and Chlcano children. These 
carefully prepared papers present not only conceptual frameworks for 
necessary curriculum development but wey also give useful curriculum 
strategics and instructional techniques as. welL These papers were 
prepared with the view that school people desire specific knowledge 
and techniques to facilitate maJnstrcamlng, not platitudes and rhetoric. 

Evaluation of mainstream programs is treated In Part IV, Oottltcb, 
Aprd, Kaufman, and Sentinel (Retarded Children Mainstreamed: 
•Practices As They Affect Minority Group Children) draw from the 
data of Piujcet PRIME (the large scale study of imunstreaming in the 
Texas schools) to provide a variety of descriptive data or mainstream 
classrooms, the extent of integration, and factors that appear to be 
related to decisions to integrate Anglo, black, and Chicano students 
who had been .classified as mentally retarded. Yoshlda. MacMillan and 
Meyers (The Decertification of Minority Croup EMR^stwdcnts In 

• ■ ■'■ ' 92' 



^l^ *?** Ad****** and Adjustment) mhrnte the effects 

m school erhifvcmcatand adjustment of Km rvtum to reeuUir classes 

of minority children who fani been classified as cdocnbl* menially 

iwonfed 1^ Investigation, like that of Gottlieb et ol, polliis jo the 

rao|eofv*r«*le«lh*i»ctdtobeco»^ 

log omgiMM and highlight* ■ motor of difficulties attendant to 

evoJoatioa efforts, to the final paper of the section, Jones (Evaluatlr.; 

Mainstream Prograaw for Minori^ 

cavcaa tor program evaluation, ■ "„ . * 

Section V contains wo papers, to the first, Young ; presents • cue 
study of OMioitfeominf lo the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania public 
«hooto (Mninuretmtng end the Minority Child: The Philadelphia 
Experience). This paper summarises the promises and problems of 
mainatfeaming is it afreets mioority children in a large urban school 
district, and places artrstrcam progroms in their appropriate politicaL 
sociological, and cducationaTcontextsrTlK final paper. (Summary; 
Some Propositions). gives on overview of the entire volume, and draws 
eonelosions and generalisations from aU|Mpers published hcreliu ., 
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HO I -2 

THE ATTITUDES CP REGULAR CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS TOWARD MAINSTREAMING SCALE 

Put an X on top of the response which most accurately represents your 
current opinion about the statement. There are no correct answers. 

Key: SD Strongly Disagree N No Opinion 1 A Agree 

0 . Disagree SA Strongly Agree 

1. 1 believe that placing a handicapped SD I) N A 
student in a typical classroom would 

damage the student's self-concept. 

2. A handicapped child will be moti- SD D N A 
vated to learn in a regular classroom. 

3. As a result of placement in a regular SD D N A 
classroom, a handicapped child will 

develop a more positive attitude 
toward school . 

SD D N A 

4. Placement of a handicapped child 
in a regular classroom will likely 
result in his becoming socially 
withdrawn. 

5. I think that the Integration of 
handicapped students into the 
regular classroom will harm the 
educational achievement of 
average students* 

6. The experience of being in a regular 
classroom will increase the chances of 
a handicapped cchi Id attaining a more 
productive and independent place in 
society* 

7. Given my current understanding, I . SD x D N 
believe that "ma inst reaming" will 
benefit the teacher as well as all 
children* 

8. Assignment of a handicapped child SO 0 N 
to i regular classroom is a wise 
administrative decision* 



SD . 0 < N A 



SD D N 



"Attitude toward Mainstreaming*" Dean's Grant, *the University of Arkansas 
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HO I-3a 

The Directions for Administration of 
the Interaction Preference Form 

1. Today I am going to ask you to indicate on your paper the 

♦ name of a classmate with whom you would like to share certain 
activities. We all work better when we have the opportunity 
to work with someone we get along with well. I am gathering 
this information to find out who in this class would work well 
together. I hope you will be completely honest. No other stu- 
dent will know whom you have chosen. 

2. Hand out preference forms! with questions similar to thbse we 
i have indicated. 

o 

3. - At the top of this form, write the names of three classmates 

• you would like to work with in school if you had a free choice. 

4 . Write in the middle of your paper the names of three class- 
mates that you would like to be with during breaks. You may 
write down any or all of the three names used previously. 

« 

5. Next write the names of three classmates you would like to sit 
nfear in school if you had a free choice. You may write any or 
all of the names previously used* 

6. At the bottom of this form write the names of classmates with 
whom you would not like to work. 

After the students have made their choices, the teacher can tabu- 
late the results. Any reasonable status categories may be used to 
determine the sociometric status of any specific student, for 
example: ° . * 

Star: One who was chosen fourteen or more times by his classmates. 

Above average: One who received from none to thirteen choices. 

Below average: One who was chosen between three and eight times. 

Neglected: One who was chosen less than three times. 

These numbers are based on an average classroom enrollment of be- 
tween twenty-eight and thirty-five ajid may be changed proportion- 
ately depending on the size of the class. 



Prom: Gearheart, B.R. and Weishahn, M:W. The Handicapped Student 
in the Regular Classroom , ,St. Louis: C.V. Mosby, 1980. 
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PUPIL-PUPA, 
INTERACTION PREFERENCE FORM 



Name: 



In working on a project I would like to work with: 



2. 



During breaks Z would like to be with: 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1 

I would like to sit next to: 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Z would not. like to work with: 



HO II-l 



AVAILABILITY, USABILITY, AND DESIRABILITY OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND MEDIA FOR 
MINORITY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



Elwood Bland, M.S. 
Buizau o& Education ok thz Handicapped 
U.S. O^lcz oi Education 



. David A'. Sabatlno, Ph.D. 
Robzit Szdlak, Vh.V. 
Southznh Ullnoli Unlve.tt.Alty at . 
Canbondalz 

Le4 StiinbtKQ, Ph.D. 
Laman UnlvzKilty , Beaumont, Texai 



The Journal of Special Education, 1979, 13, 157-167. 
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HO II-2 

TEACHER, ENVIRONMENT, LEARNER CHARACTERISTICS 



TEACHER 

* > 

1. MaJces the subject 

| matter relevant to the 
learner. 

2. Perceives children and 
environment as non- 
threatening to self. 



3. Creates an environment 
which encourages the 
learner to be active and 
doing in the teaching- 
learning process. 

4* Is honest and open. 



5. Interacts within the 
teaching.rlearning 

. process both at the in- 
tellectual and feeling ' 
levels. ! 

s 6. Feels accepted, involved,* 
• comfortable, respected, 
and competent within .the 
teaching* learning process. 



i 7. Enters into positive and 
cooperative relationships 
with children.; 



8. Evaluates himself I and his 
own work. ✓ 

9. Is accepting and trusting 
of. children. 

10. Is sensitively under- 
standing of children. 



ENVIRONMENT 

Subject matter is 
relevant to the 
learner. ^ . 

*■ 

Is norithreatening to 
the learner. 



Encourages learner to 
be active and doing. 



LEARNER 

Perceives subjects 
matter as relevant 
to him*. ? 

Perceives; teacher 
environment, and 
peers as non-* 
threatening to his 
self. 

Is active and doing 
in the teaching- 
learning process. 



Is honest and open. 



Conducive to honest 
and open interaction. 

Encourages "intellectual Interacts within the 
and feeling levels. teaching-learning 

process both at the 
intellectual and 
feeling levels. 

Promotes acceptance. Feels accepted, 

• involved, comfortable 
respected, and com- 
petent within the 
teaching -iearning 
process. 

Encourages cooperative, Enters into (positive, 
positive relationships, cooperative relation- 
ships with teacher 
/ and peers. 



Encourages self- 
evaluation. 

Creates atmosphere of 
trust. 

Encourages sensitive 
understanding. 



Evaluates himself 
end his work. 



ma 
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HO II-2 



TEACHER 



ENVIRONMENT 



LEARNER 0 



11. Is flexible. 

12. Plans activities with 
children. 



IS. Accepts his own 
limitations/. 



Promotes flexibility. 

Encourages planning 
of activities with 
children and teacher. 



Spinazola, C. * Application of the Diagnostic Teacher Model to Social 

Emotional Development. In Ward et al., Diagnostic Teaching of 
. v Pre -School and Primary Children, 1973, pp. 392*93. 
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optional' 



ASSESSMENT OF CLASSROOM 

15 



LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 




liaynatid C. Reynold* 
350 Elliott Hall 
UnivzKtity o& Ikinnnota 
Minnzapolii , MW -55455 



Instructions for Use of thelACLE Scale^for Needs Assessment 

By: Ma^na*« C. Riy'nolfo* 

Univvulty o£ Minnz&ota 

The ACLE (Assessment of Classr/om Learning Environment) Scale is a useful \ 
Instrument for several purposes: 1) in planning in-service training for regular 
class teachers; 2) in helping the faculty of an entire school in assessing th^ir /. 
r implementation* of principles of individualized education; 3) in helping individual/ 
\ teachers decide upon areas in which they would like, to try for professional devel-/ 
opment; 4). in presenting an image, of a "mains treamed" school. The ACLE is not / 
designed, nor should it ever be used,, as an instrument to evaluate teacher perr 
formance. ^ 

The Scale consists of 16 sub-scales addressing a variety of factors 
significant in developing an overview or profile of classroom learning environments* 
Each sub-scale. Is made up of five (5) descriptors, sequentially arranged from 
"1 M to "S 11 in order of increasing desirability. by reading all sub-scales in 
the "5 11 level one has a description of a class which shows a very high degree of 
power to accommodate exceptionality* 

The attached summary sheet provides a convenient way of summarizing obser- 
vations which teacher s make of their own classrooms* One or more classrooms may 
be described on the same summary sheet* 

ACKNOWLEDGEME NT: The original idea x £ or thfs scale came from Barry Dollar and 
f Susan Dollar who used a similar system as part of their LOFT (Learning Opportunities" 
for Teachers) System* Robert Prouty contributed ideas for several of the scales' * 
and for use of the scale in teacher education* A discussion of the scale, in- 
cluding related literature, is included in Reynolds, M. C. and Birch, J • , 
Teaching Exceptional Children in All America's Schools » Reston, VA: The Council 
for Exceptional Children, 1978. 
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Sub-Scale Topic 



-Summary Needs/Intc/ests Assessment 

„ Present 





1 


2 


3 


I 

4; 


* V 


1. 


Space/Facility Accommodation 0 




— \ 










2. 


Teaching-learning Settings 














3. 


Degree of Structure 














4. 


Social Environment " 














5.. 


CQntrol/Responsibility for Environment 














6. 


Classroom Management 

> 














7. 


Rate 














8.' 


Content (Curriculum) 














5. 


Instructional Methods 








* 






10. 


Materials 














11. 


Recognizing/Appreciating Cultural Differences 














12. 


Evaluation 














13. 


Affective Education 










% 

V 




14. 


Teaching Arrangements 














15. 


Child Study Process 














16. 


Parent-Teacher Interaction* 








a 
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Teaching-learning Settings 

: \ 

■ ' I 
Desks of uniform design are placed in neat rows and columns, all f acini 
a. teacher's desk. • 

De«';a of uniform design are. placed in neat rows and columns, all' facing 
in the same direction; at least one "special interest, center" is added. 

* r 5 ' 

Students in desks. or at tables which are not in row-by-column arrange^ 
■ents and which interact with variously spaced interest centers. 

Instructional space is complex, involving a variety of learning 
centers and varieties of ways by which students may locate themselves. 

Instructional space is divided Jtiito a variety of areas or learning 
centers which include room for both materials and students*. Areas'^' 
outside of the classroom, both within the school and in the larger 1 
community , are used with, significant frequency and in organised wa/a. 



Spact & Facility Accommodations to Physical Impairments 

1 ' I??*! 1 *?" 0 ?" U) 18 essenti fUy untreated for sound;* (b) access involve. 

difficult elevation and entry problems for students in wheelchairs; (c) . 
has no amplification devices; and (d) has no partitioned areas, for small 
group work; (e) movement to washrooms, lunch rooms*,' and other essential ' 
areas is difficult for the orthopedically or'visually impaired students; 
(f) space is very limited- thus , inflexible; (g) storage Space is almost 
totally lacking in classroom. 

— 2r ilrlVAl f ? U ^° f 8eVCn liB£iafci <>« <* through" g, above) a;re.charac. 

teristic of the cl.-V/isroom spaces. « * 

i 3. General architectural acWwoda tions (elevation changes) -have Veen " 

managed, but internal spaces are essentially untreated and inflexible.. ~ 
' ••»'..'.•.• 
4. Basic architectural accommodations are adequate. Classroom and other 

spaces are generally adequate in size, and sound treatment is adequate; 

but storage, furniture, and flexibility of space' are significant prob- 

leas • , »• * 

\ 5. Thjt classroom is carpeted atfd/or otherwise treated effectively for sound 

control; access -and entry present no problems for any student; storage, 
flexible partitioning possibilities, sound amplification, varied 
furniture, and like matters are provided" adequately . ... 



19 




Recognizing and Appreciating Cultural Differences 



1. Instruction proceeds with little or no explicit recognition of cultural 
differences. The majority values and styles dominate the scene. 

2. Special arrangements for remedial work are made for students who may have 
second language problems or who have different developmental patterns and 
learning, styles associated with race or ethnicity. Teachers may have had 
required human relations training. , ' 

.3. Special projects oriented" to needs of minority students are arranged to 
supplement the" regular school program: such as special pre-school; 
language classes, bilingial youth advocates, or special units or. 
Native-American education or black studies. ^ 

.4. Efforts., are made to go beyond, special projects and to redesign the basic 
curriculum to include valid elements from all relevant cultures— so that 
all children can feel that both their past and their future are given 
studied and valued consideration. 

5. . Content, materials, and^ meXKods of instruction are made meanir.gful to poor 
and minority group children .as well as ta all others; the commitment 'to 
cultural pluralism is real, especially as reflected in curriculum. Both 
students and parents from minority communities feel engaged and well 
understood in the school situation; they feel as equals among equals. 
Aesthetic experiences of the school include samples from all cultures 
represented by the school 
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Control of and Responsibility for Environment 

1. Each individual class and the school is a role-governed operation; with 
rules based almost totally on the teacher's "police" power and compe- 
tencies* 

2. Students share occasionally in discussion of how the school environment 
shall be managed* A degree of "consent of the governed" is achieved. 

3. Formal arrangements are made for the regular involvement of students in 
governance— as in student-government, student-management of classroom 
materials! weekly class meetings, or the like, 

4. Individual students and groups of students are given special training 
and responsibility for management of much o£ the school environment and 
processes* Included ^are technical matters such as running audio-visual 
machines, administering of competency exams, orienting new students, 
showing the school to visitors* In addition, training may be* included 
iii counseling skills (liseening, reinforcing, etc.) and other aspects 
of interpersonal and group behavior. 

5. Students share** significantly in the governance (policy-making and 
administration) of their classes and school. Their obligations run to 
other students as well as to school officials; they are expected to help 
make ft the learning environment productive. They, receive instruction where 
necessary to help them take responsibilities. The teacher shares in all 
of this as well, but gives, particular attention to instruction for con- 
structive initiatives and "rufconomy" by students. 



Ifi'j 



Social Environment 



\ 



_1. Students are expected to work essentially alone as far as instructional^ 

tasks are concerned. Student-student relationships tend . to be nonsharing, 
even competitive. The teacher rewards individual performance and seems • 
nondeliberate about group processes. | 

2. Students work mainly in isolation, but occasionally in small groups. The 
teacher praises and supports friendly interactions, but no systematic pro- 
vision for education in group processes is provided. Evaluation tends 
to.be individually-oriented and to encourage competition. 

3. Students work in small groups frequently and must share materials. All 
records are individual. Students are expected £o learnto work with 
each other, but goals are nonspecific. 

3 

4. Students are clustered so that they can interact freely. Some group 
projects are assigned with considerable frequency. Group projects are 
evaluated informally; but grade records emphasize individual achievements'; 
Social skills are valued* 

5. The development of positive social skills and attitudes is one' avowed 
objective of the teacher. Students are expected to interact and share 
with each other and to help one another Sometimes they work on group 
projects, dividing up work. The teacher assists in group process and 
rewards effective group work. Students have every reason to be mutually 
helpful. Definite efforts are made to provide socially integrative 
experiences for exceptional students 
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Degree of Structure 

Structure is attended to only casually. No systematic effort is made to 
control degree of structure. 

Structure is imposed on some topics — those considered most essential; all 
students tend to receive similar treatment. 

" ' 1 

All students receive a carefully structured approach in introducing 

concepts or new content. Students who complete work rapidly are free 0 

to proceed in their own way in their "extra" time. 

Instruction is varied 'in degree of structure, so that alt students have a 
variety of experipp.ces. Degree of structure tends to be a function of 
teacher interest and not fully a function of student need, but all students 
experience variety. 

Degree of structure is varied systematically so that students who need J 
high structure get it and those who achieve better by creating their 
own structure are encouraged to do so. The' teacher has structure clearly 
O worked out for his/her teaching area and uses it creatively. \ 
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Classroom Management 



1. Classroom management — Including group alerts and communications , trans- 
itions, question and answer procedures — tend to be at least mildly 
chaotic and noisy . Only a minority of students tend to be thoroughly 

! attentive or on task at most times* 

2. Group signals and alerts are generally well attended, and at least half 
of students are "on task" at most times; but transition periods tend 

to be chaotic and behavior disturbances are handled unpredictably. 
Materials management and record keeping are on minimum acceptability 
levels* 

3. Teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil communication and management are all in 
good Order, but 'mainly on the basis of the very high force level of 
the teacher* Teacher authority is clear* Predictability of class 
behavior is high because negative consequences for misbehavior are 
high--»a tough but. highly competent situation. 

4. Communication is good; organization is complex but orderly; attention : 
< m level is high; disturbance rate is low. Teacher is creative, adaptive, 

, and shares responsibilities for the environment with students and 
1 rationalizes rules in group sessions. There are some very bad days, 
but most are tolerable to good. 

5. At least 90% of students attend when teacher seeks to alert the full, 
class; questions almost always serve as signals for all students; 
systems for transitions, record keeping, materials management and 
like. matters are well understood and observed efficiently. Students 
are clear about expectations and consequences of their behavior. 

^ ■ 



Rate 



1. All students are given fixed, uniform assignments to complete in uniform, 
periods of time. 



2. 



_3* 



4. 



5. 



All students are given uniform minimum assignments for standard periods 
of time. Students who complete, work rapidly are usually free to work on 
unrelated activities. Students who do not complete work, successfully 
continue with classmates in spite of poor background. Some extra help 
to "laggards" way be given. 

All students are given uniform minimum assignments for standard periods 
of time. Students who complete tasks rapidly and well are allowed 
informally to proceed to more advanced related topics. Students who 
fail to .complete tasks satisfactorily are given extra tasks and/or 
assigned to others for extra help — such as aids or resource teachers. 

Students are given mastery examinations at set times , such as at the " 
beginning of each semester. After each .evaluation, subgroups proceed 
at different rates and in different levels of the curriculum. 

Students, proceed with instruction at rates indicated by mastery ex- 
amination. Such exams may be taker, at any appropriate time, followed 
by pre-tests for succeeding tasks or topics. Entry to new areas may 
proceed at any time. 



\ 
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Content 0 (Curriculum) 



Content is defined totally by the textbook or teachers guide including 
'the sequence off topics' or activities. The content and sequence are 
uniform for all students. 

Teacher basically* follows textbook or teachers' guide in setting content 
and sequence of Lpics, but introduces significant modifications or / 
"special" topics designed to accommodate, to general interests of the 
gro ( up and the teacher's, judgment of priorities. The program is almost 
"totally uniform for all students. ^ 

Teacher basically follows textbook or curriculum guide busses more than 
pae level or set of textbooks in heterogeneous classes. \ - 

Content for particular students is specified by the teacher; several levels 
of textbooks are used along with varieties of other instructional , 
uaterSais! Task sequences^ carefully defied. Students are assessed 
individually and entered into instructions -at appropriate levels. 

Student interests guide selection of a significant portion of the con- 
tent "The program for each student is sequenced according to evaluation 
of previous 'perf ormanpe and' achievement Attempts are made to integrate 
specific tasks across broader domains of the curriculum. 



Instructional Methods < 

Direct instruction — lecture with or without correlated visual aides and/or 
demonstrations; 2) inquiry-discovery methods — students inquire and reach 
generalizations independently, may or may not involve interactions among 
students; 3) group investigations — democratic process; 4) precision teaching - 
application of methods of the applied behavior analysts; 5) instructional 
games — embedding concepts to be taught in game situations; 6) , creativity — 
methods emphasizing divergent problem* solution and other forms of productive 
rather than reproductive thinking; 7) psychoeduca t ional diagnostic — pre- 
scriptive procedures; 8) peer or cross-age tutoring ; 9) developmental 
teaching as in direct psychological education for moral development. 

*> 

1. In a typical month teacher uses systematically no more than two of the 
-above methods. " 

2. In a typical month teacher uses systematically no more than three of the 
above methods. 

3. In a cypical month teacher uses systematically at least five of the above 
methods. 

4. In a typical month teacher uses systematically at least five of the above 
methods and is. studying or consulting with other school staff members 
about additional approaches for^ some ' students ♦ 

5. Teacher is able to use at least six of the above methods and has collab- 
orative arrangements with special education teachers, school consultants, 

psychologists, or others to help implement additional methods as needed. 



Materials 



I 

The instructional materials include essentially only one or at most* 
three textbooks of standard grade level difficulty which are used 
With near uniformity by all students.- , 

Instructional materials include several levels (different reading levels) 
of basic textbooks covering content* of the class. Additional materials 
from the library are. on hand regularly for use by students. 

All in 2, above; plus occasional use by the teacher of films, filmstrips, 
audio tapes, overhead projections, and similar audio-visual aids. . 

o 

All of 2. and 3, above, plus permanent provision af a variety of materials 

in esta b lishing intere st centers for use in t h e teaching -learnin g 

ot the class. 4 ~: " ~~ " , ^ ~~" T~ "' ™ ~* 

Instructional materials include several levels of reading materials, plus 
collections of audiorvisual materials, instructional games, and 
competency examinations. Students are able to "store". in the classroom 
their individual sets of materials and records. Students ^are competent \ 
in use of all equipment. Special instructional materials centers and 
consultants are available to assist teachers. 



E valuation ~ : \ 



Evaluation is almost totali> text-oriented and always involves comparisons 
' jiith other, class member ^. Results are recorded as percentiles, per- 
centages, standard s cores tfr some such metric, usually with no breakdown 
for diagnostic purposesT ~7i ores are not interpreted in "mastery 11 terms. 
Atmosphere stresses grfit-8 u/vd competition.* ' 1 " 

Evaluation is text-orient *e and norm-oriented, but with carefal attenti$n 
to domain. Some modest degree of use is made of results in assigning 
"make-up" work ot in other limited adjustments of program. 

* * ■ 

Evaluation is mainly domain-oriented and reasonably clear for domain 1 
All exams are "handed back", but attention is mainly on "grading", 
rather than to the planning of instruction. Procedures tend to be some- 
what inconsistent. 

Most assessments ace mastery-oriented and clear about domain and are used 
effectively 4r<d regularly in planning instruction. Feedback to students; 
on all tests is complete and clear. However, term grades tend to be 
assigned quite strictly on a norm or social comparison basis. Students- 
are encouraged to evaluate their own work independently.^ ^ 

■ o \ • * 

\ * * « 

Assessments are partly test-oriented, but include informal observations 
and assessments as well. .All evaluation is clear as to domain and is 
mastery-oriented. Assessments are quite frequent and integral parts of 
instruction. Occasionally norm-orieated tests are used to give students" 
a basis for comparison of their rates»of development with that of others. 
411 students have a solid chance for sensing progress. The teacher is 
aware that not all- learning can be assessed by another person and that a 
person must evaluate his/her own growth and what conditions for growth 
are optimal— as part of the total evaluation program. 



Affective Education " 

I p 

jfcXn_for affective development and climate is limited to a general 
policy of courtesy and pleasantness. Affective education is in no way 
a planned part of the curriculum. 

Positive affective development and climate, while recognized as worth- 
while, are sought only through sporadic and generally non-sequential 
activities included on an impulse or "time-available" basis. 

Affective education is recognized as worthwhile and is included on a 
planned but infrequent basis throughout the year. Teachers have 
opportunities for inservice education and consultation on the topic. 

Affective education is recognized as worthwhile and is included on a 
regularly scheduled basis much as other subject areas are in the weekly 
instructional schedule for students. Needs of t.eachers and administrators 
are recognized as well. - 

Affective education is recognized as an essential component of the total 
curriculum, is a part of the regular daily instructional schedule, and 
is systematically included in carry-over activities in all subject 
areas. Administrators and teachers attend equally to professional 
colleagues 9 affective needs. Expert consultation, is provided on affective 
education to both teachers and administrators. 




Teaming Arrangement s 



.1. When "problem students; are Identified in regular classrooms, they are. 
referred for study by specialists (such as school psychologists, schbol 
social workers, school nurses ,< etc . ) on the assumption that the problem 
ownership has-been transferred outside of the regular classroom". ^ 

2. When "problem" students are identified in the regular classrooms they are 
•^referred for study by specialists* The regular class teacher is balled ■ 
upon by the specialists to 'assist in the diagnosis* , Observations of the 
student may be made in the referring teacher 9 s classroom* 

y. When "problem" students are identified in regular classrooms a referral* is 
made to specialists* The regular teacher then often participates with 
the parents and school specialists in writing an "Individualized Educational 
Program" (IEP). The diagnosis is almost exclusively child-centered. 

When "problem" students are identified in regular classrooms referral is, 
made to specialists. The regular teacher. then often participates in\the> 
diagnosis and in writing the IEP. Frequently observations are made of 
A the student in the regular class. Consultation \with the regular teacher* 
to achieve program modifications is frequently a part of, the total process 

following referral. * ^ 

. x 

5.. Systematic studies are made in the school for ''problems" of students. 

These are the bases for studies of classroom and home * situations as well 
as of student , as a basis for broad efforts for change (for example, 
providing more alternative approaches in reading instruction, more teacher 
competency in using small-group "cooperative" instructional groups, closer 
home-school contacts on truancy issues, etc.). When particular ."problem" 
students are identified specialists are called upon for consultation with 
teachers irith primary attention to possible needs for program modification. 

\ « - . 



There is no structured child study process. Children who do not conform^ 
to expected behavioral or achievement norms are dealt with through re~ 
ferraland segregation in isolated special education programs, or other 
forms of separate tracks or groupings. . . 

Child study is seen as a problem-centered effort to identify and categorize 
children* s deficits using" standardized psycho-medical tests and to deter- 
mine appropriate -placements external tp the regular classroom. Specialists, 
such as psychologists, are mainly occupied" in classifying and labeling 
students for special programs. , \\ 

Child study is psycho-educational, in nature, relying heavily upon standard- 
ized assessment instruments to diagnose and classify the child's deficits, 
with focus on determination of appropriate remedial programs. 

Child study is educationally-oriented, with child and his/her teacher 
central to process and focus .on analyzing teaching-learning interaction 
to determine areas where efforts for improvement should be concentrated. 

Child study is focused on positive development of increasingly accommodative 
learning environments.' Children's diversity in needs and abilities are 
closely examined, not to identify deficits 'in children but rather to plan 
modification- in school practices and in school/home environments. 
Specialists, such as psychologists are heavily involved in program development 

7^ 



Parent-Teaaher Interaction 



1. Parent-teacher interaction is characteristically limited to crisis- 
stimulated contacts often adversary in nature. Administrators enter mai'nly 
as rule enforcers* 

2. Parent-teacher interaction, in addition to crisis-stimulated contacts, 
occurs on a regularly scheduled bpsis throughout the year with the agenda 
characteristically limited to the teacher's reporting of children's 
progress. 

3. Parent-teacher interaction, in addition to crisis and fornal reporting 
contacts, includes periodic teacher-initiated affirmative contacts with 
parents to informally communicate positive behaviors and achievements of 
each child. 

4. Parent-teacher interaction is characterized by an open and trusting climate 
of communication within which problems and crises are seen as cause for 
common concern and investment in solution and wherein formal and informal 
information-sharing is. provided by both parents and teacher* , 

5. Parent-teacher cooperation is close. and continuous. As volunteer aides, 
as participants in various school committees, as co-sponsors of school- 
community activities, parents join with teachers in enhancing and expanding 
the learning and experiential opportunities for children. T§fe atmosphere 
stresses creativity, mutual commitments and trust. Administrators enter 

as leaders/facilitators. 
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v 

TEACHER- STUDENT INTERACTION 



Gearheart, B. R. , 5 Weishahn, W. W. , The Handicapped Stude 
* the' Regular Classroom , St. Louis! C. V. Mosby, 1980. 



Student in 
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TP- 2 



PUPIL PERCEPTIONS OF TEACHER- STUDENT 

INTERACTION AND SUPPORT * 

I 



Gearheart, B. R. , 5 Weishahn, N. W. , The Handicapped Student in 
the Regular Classroom , St. Louis! C. V. Mosby, 1980. . 

— • \ *** - ' 

May be. used by pre-service teachers as an interview sheet or filled 

out independently by pupil. 
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TP- 3 



PUPIL-PUPIL 
INTERACTION PREFERENCE FORM 



9 



Gearheart, B. R. , 5 Weishahn,, M. W. , The Handicapped Student in 
the Regular Classroom , St. Louis! C. V.. Mosby, 1980. r 



» 
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